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RELIGIOUS FACULTY MEMBERS 
VIEW THEIR JOBS 


By Ruth E. Eckert and John E. Stecklein* 


ALTHOUGH ROMAN CATHOLIC COLLEGES differ some- 
what in objectives and program from other types of higher insti- 
tutions, their most distinctive difference probably lies in their de- 
velopment and continued sponsorship by religious orders. Because 
these orders serve as major sources for the supply of teachers in 
Catholic colleges, it is important to know how members assigned 
to college teaching duties look upon these tasks. What factors do 
they think may have influenced their assignment to college work, 
and how did they prepare for such service? What is the nature 
of their present jobs? What satisfactions do they experience from 
their academic service, and what proposals do they make for re- 
cruiting the great numbers of religious and lay faculty members 
needed for ever rising college enrollments? 

A recent study of Minnesota college faculty members, which in- 
volved the staffs of seven Roman Catholic colleges as well as of 
twenty-five other higher educational institutions, provides an inter- 
esting picture of faculty motivations and attitudes. Of the 288 
members of religious orders who were teaching in the Roman 
Catholic colleges at the time of the study, 61 of the 69 included 
in the sample filled out and returned a four-page printed question- 
naire. This same form was also completed by 645 lay teachers in 
their own and other Minnesota colleges.’ Five sisters and three 
priests were interviewed later, as were seventy-nine other randomly 
chosen teachers in the various colleges. Although the samples used in 
this study were not large, the care exercised in collecting the data 
justifies some comparison of the responses made by religious and 
lay faculty members. 


*Ruth E. Eckert, Ph.D., is a professor in the School of Education and 
John E. Stecklein, Ph.D., is director of the Bureau of Institutional Research 
at the University of Minnesota. 

1These 706 persons represented a 94 per cent return of questionaires sent 
to a 25 per cent stratified random sample of the full-time academic staff 
in 32 Minnesota colleges. For more complete information regarding the 
general plan of the study and preliminary findings, see John E. Stecklein 
and Ruth E. Eckert, An Exploratory Study of Factors Influencing the Choice 
of College Teaching as a Career, Bureau of Institutional Research, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1958. This study was conducted under a grant from 
the United States Office of Education’s Cooperative Research Program. 
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PERSONAL BACKGROUND 


Like their lay colleagues in their own and other four-year col- 
leges, most of the religious faculty members had grown up in homes 
of modest circumstances, where the father typically held a semi- 
skilled, farming or sales job. Only 3 per cent of the fathers held 
professional jobs, as contrasted with 24 per cent for the lay group. 
Both parents usually had less than a high-school education, with 
the figures for the religious faculty significantly below those for the 
lay group (61 per cent of the fathers and 59 per cent of the mothers 
of those who entered religious orders had not gone beyond the 
elementary school, as compared with 36 and 34 per cents, respec- 
tively, for the lay teachers).? But the replies suggested that these 
parents had often been deeply religious people, who wanted their 
sons and daughters to gain a better education and to serve God 
more effectively than they had. Close relatives who had entered 
religious orders had also influenced some of these faculty members 
to do so, and especially to prepare for a teaching ministry. 

Almost half (48 per cent) of the religious faculty were natives 
of Minnesota, as compared with 28 per cent of the other teachers, 
with correspondingly less representation from distant places, notably 
the Northeast and South. The median ages for the two groups were 
about the same (45 and 43 years respectively). But a significantly 
higher proportion of the religious than of the lay faculty (56 vs. 
41 per cents) had been elementary- or high-school teachers before 
taking their college posts. Although a few felt that their period 
of service in the lower schools had perhaps been too long, they 
strongly advocated some experiences of this type for prospective 
college teachers. As one sister, who was teaching physics, stated 
the case: 


High-school teaching gives one a better understanding 
of what the background of a particular college class is, 
for the teacher knows what students were taught in high 
school.* 


2 All differences reported, unless indicated as “slight,” satisfy the .05 level 
of confidence, and where the term “significant” is used, they meet the 
.01 criterion. 

%All quotations are from the questionnaires or interviews with members 
of religious orders. 
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ENTRY TO COLLEGE TEACHING 


About two-fifths of these faculty members — both religious and 
lay — had considered the possibility of a career in college teaching 
while they were still undergraduates, although definite decisions 
usually were not made until years later. In general, faculty members 
said that they had looked upon college teaching as quite remote 
from their own lives: 


I felt that I could not aspire to this. . . . In fact, I did 
not even dare dream of such a thing. 


An instructor at St. ................ ’*s had earlier suggested 
college teaching, but I just didn’t have the money for the 
education necessary to do college teaching. 


Like the much larger number who looked forward to teaching 
in the lower schools, these persons often noted appreciatively the 
influence that teachers, superiors, and college administrators had 
had on their plans to become teachers: 


A high school teacher of English probably encouraged me 


more than anyone else to become a teacher. 


A brother I had in my first year of high school was influ- 
ential in my making this decision. 

Ending up in college teaching was really due to the fact 
that there were so many guiding hands all the way down 
the line, as it were. . . . I was encouraged while still an 
undergraduate by Mother-General to become a teacher, 
and my first teaching position was with a person of superior 
intellectual capacity, who gave me every opportunity to 
learn as much as I could about teaching. . . . I would 
never have aspired to college teaching had it not been 
for the encouragement of these people. 


In addition to these external influences, faculty members in all 
colleges cited many personal interests or concerns that had helped 
to shape their vocational choice. Considering the fact that a re- 
ligious teacher’s first duty is to his or her order, it was interesting, 
though not surprising, that religious staff members made little men- 
tion of the prestige or security of college jobs, the favorable work- 
ing conditions, or the opportunity for a collegiate academic and 
social life, as factors attracting them to the college teaching pro- 
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fession. They also placed significantly less stress than did their 
lay colleagues on the possibilities that this career offered to do 
research. Instead, their chief motivations in becoming college teach- 
ers seemed to lie in the opportunities afforded to promote the 
growth of young people and to contribute to society. In other 
words, their primary motivation seemed to be service to others, 
and through them to the Kingdom of Christ. 

Many had made excellent records as undergraduates, with al- 
most half of the religious faculty reporting honors received at gradu- 
ation or other academic distinctions, which was about the same 
proportion found for the lay faculty. Only one religious faculty 
member reported election to Phi Beta Kappa, as compared with 
9 per cent of their lay colleagues, possibly because there were no 
chapters in the colleges that these religious faculty members attended. 

About two-fifths of the religious teachers, as of the lay faculty, 
had already earned their doctorates, and another fourth had taken 
some work beyond the master’s degree but had not completed 
a doctoral program. Seldom were their baccalaureate and ad- 
vanced degrees from the same institution, suggesting a greater 
spread in educational experiences than was true for the lay faculty 
(5 vs. 27 per cent reported all degrees from the same college or 
university). Whereas among lay faculty many more men than 
women held the doctorate (52 and 28 per cents respectively), the 
percentages were very similar for the religious faculty (39 and 37 
per cents respectively) . 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


Since the study was initially restricted to faculty members who 
did some teaching, it was not surprising to find that almost two- 
thirds of the working time of these persons — both religious and 
lay — was spent in the classroom or in preparing for teaching. 
They also typically gave another 10 to 15 per cent of their time to 
other student services, including counseling individual students and 
advising student organizations. Committee services within the college 
and consultant aid to groups beyond the campus also typically 
consumed a few hours each week, although less of the latter service 
was reported by religious than lay faculty members. 

Faculty members in all types of colleges devoted little time to 
research and scholarly writing, but the situation was especially acute 
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for religious faculty, perhaps because their services of prayer and 
worship also claimed several hours a day. Three-fifths (61 per 
cent) of these persons, as contrasted with 42 per cent of the lay 
teachers, said that they had no time available for scholarly activities, 
and religious faculty members who managed to do some type of 
research or writing spent significantly less time on such activities 
(usually less than 10 per cent of their total working hours) than their 
lay colleagues did. 


APPRAISALS OF COLLEGE TEACHING AS A CAREER 


Evident in the questionnaire replies, but especially so in the in- 
terviews, was the strong religious dedication of these people. Beyond 
all else they viewed their work as a service to God, and this made 
even excessively long and dull tasks bearable. But they also ex- 
perienced other satisfactions, chiefly centering in their contacts with 
students and colleagues. Thus they gave significantly more emphasis 
than their lay colleagues to such reasons as “like to help young 
people” and “covet the opportunity to observe the growth and 
success of young people.” 


I enjoy teaching new ideas in literature, and watching stu- 
dents respond to these ideas. . . . I also find other faculty 
members’ interest in learning a source of joy. 


I like to watch the maturing and general development 
of students from a spiritual as well as an intellectual point 
of view. 


I feel that I am making a contribution to the lives of my 
students in a social, personal, and religious way. 


I like to see freshmen, sometimes with tremendous preju- 
dices, mellow and be more philosophical about things as 
they get more information and understand more about 
the world and their responsibilities. 


In contrast, they made little or no mention of a number of satis- 
factions that figured prominently in the lay faculty’s replies. Only 
half as many religious as lay teachers mentioned “colleagues and 
associates” as a major source of satisfaction, and none cited oppor- 
tunities to do research, to attend professional meetings, to live 
in an academic environment, or to enjoy the freedom and inde- 
pendence associated with college teaching. 
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The dissatisfactions that religious faculty members expressed were 
many fewer than those specified by lay faculty, chiefly because they 
were not harassed by the low pay and uncertainties regarding 
tenure and advancement that plagued many of their lay colleagues. 
Their concerns instead centered around excessive work loads, the 
number of routine tasks they had to do, and limited opportunities 
for continued study and specialization in their chosen fields. The 
following comments are typical of those received from religious 
faculty members: 


It seems to me that I am always going to committee meet- 
ings of one sort or another . . . and this crowds out oppor- 
tunities for study. 


I need more time for research. . . . So much time is needed 
to correct papers and to counsel students that might be 
profitably spent on other things. 

I haven’t written anything for many years, for I just don’t 
have the time to prepare anything that I would be satisfied 
with. 

I am spreading my efforts too thin. . . . I have had to 


prepare for nine different courses during the past two years, 
and feel that I have no real area of specialization. 


Given an opportunity to reafirm their earlier assignment or de- 
cision to teach in college, more than four-fifths of both the re- 
ligious and the lay faculty said that they would want to continue 
in college teaching. The remaining persons were usually uncertain 
of what they would do, should another suitable opening be sug- 
gested. Only one person in fifty, among both the religious and 
lay faculty members, said that he would definitely prefer to be 
doing something else. The same strong endorsement of college 
teaching came on general ratings made of this career choice, where 
62 per cent of the religious faculty, as compared with 49 per cent 
of the lay group, said that they were “very satisfied” with this 
career, and most of the remainder gave “satisfied” ratings. 


RECRUITING AND RETAINING COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Because Roman Catholic colleges, like other higher institutions, 
will need many thousands of new faculty members to replace those 
who resign or retire and to build the larger staffs required for swell- 
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ing enrollments, suggestions were solicited concerning ways in which 
college staffs might be enlarged and strengthened. Religious and 
lay faculty members gave rather similar suggestions, except that 
the religious teachers placed much less stress on salary increases 
and other measures for increasing job security. In contrast, they 
seemed more alert than other faculty members to the need for 
early identification of promising candidates, and for active en- 
couragement of such persons to become college teachers. Repre- 
sentative comments included the following: 


Students don’t hear about opportunities in college teach- 
ing until they get to college, and by then their hearts and 
minds may be set on something else. . . . The profession 
ought to use the radio, TV, popular journals, and the 
like to play up the campus life of both the professor and 
the student. 


The education department of the college should bring the 
need for teachers — including college teachers—to the 
attention of students. Perhaps colleges should also publish 
pamphlets and send faculty members out to talk with 
youngsters in high school and maybe even in grade school 
about such careers. 


Prospective college teachers should get as much general 
and liberal education as possible. They should also teach 
in a high school that includes both boys and girls. 


There should be increased observance and study of the 
younger members of the order before they are ordained, 
to try to identify those who might be good as teachers. 


Religious faculty members also made valuable suggestions as to 
how good teachers could be held on college staffs, once they had 
been recruited and trained for such work. Again there was the 
expected difference in the general patterning of responses, with 
less mention of material rewards and more of active encouragement 
and aid in becoming superior teachers: 


I think it is a good idea for college teachers to go to other 
schools as exchange staff members, and some of this is 
being done in our order, mostly in summer time. . . . 
This gives a healthy new attitude to the ones who are 
exchanged, and keeps them from getting into too much 
of a rut in their teaching. 
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I feel that priest-teachers particularly need sabbatical 
leaves to learn what goes on outside the walls of the col- 
leges, and I would favor exchange professorships for this 
reason. 


Our college is just beginning some in-service training of 
staff, with weekly or monthly meetings in two departments 
to talk over courses and methods of instruction. ... This 
will help to develop and hold good teachers. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


The present study of religious faculty members has revealed 
several kinds of information that may be useful in the future 
staffing of Catholic colleges: 


1. Members of religious orders are evidently recruited or 
assigned to college faculties because of their interest in 
teaching, which they view as a calling of deep religious 
and social significance. The fact that this sense of mis- 
sion was often nurtured by parents or teachers suggests 
the important role that these individuals can play in 
the future staffing of these programs. 


. Many sisters and priests join college staffs quite late, 
after years of service in the lower schools or in other 
educational assignments. Although “it may be ideal,” 
as one sister phrased it, “to have instructors work their 
way up,” this process might be speeded up to provide 
colleges more quickly with qualified teachers. 


. Their major efforts are concentrated on teaching and 
other direct services to students. This often crowds 
out opportunities for scholarly reading and research 
activities that would strengthen their instruction and 
bring greater academic distinction to the colleges in- 
volved. Some appraisal of the use of staff time would 
seem indicated, with the view to nurturing deeper schol- 
arly interests among both faculty members and students. 


. Religious faculty members find their greatest profes- 
sional satisfactions in the intellectual and spiritual 
growth of their students and are proud to be identified 
with this effort. Their dissatisfactions, which center 
chiefly around excessive work loads that crowd out 
time for study and reflection, could be remedied by the 
provision of more faculty members and especially of 
more secretarial and clerical help for their tasks. 
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. These persons seem eager to build a strong profession, 

and advocate early identification and encouragement 
of individuals qualified for such service. They also sug- 
gest that new faculty members be given more orientation 
to their tasks as college teachers, and that experienced 
persons be granted leaves and exchange professorships 
that might broaden the outlook of religious faculty on 
college problems. 


The present study has thrown light on the motivations, values, 
and interests of religious faculty members, and on the satisfactions 
that they derive from service on a college staff. Such knowledge 
should be helpful in recruiting and preparing thousands of able 
and dedicated young people for college teaching careers; it may 
also aid in developing the intellectual climate and conditions of 
service favorable to their highest performance. 


* * * 


More than $8 million will be spent during 1960 to remove 
fire hazards in 126 Chicago public schools. 


* * * 


Communities in Maine can no longer transport children 
to parochial schools. It is illegal to use public funds for this 
purpose, said the Maine Supreme Court, unless the state 
legislature enacts a law permitting such practice. 

* * * 

Catholics represented 22.8 per cent of the total 1958 U.S. 
population, compared with 35.5 per cent for the combined 
total of all Protestant bodies, according to the Bureau of 
Research and Survey of the National Council of Churches. 

* 

Jehovah’s Witnesses must take part in compulsory flag- 
raising ceremonies in Philippine schools, the Philippine 
Supreme Court has ruled. 

* * * 

There are over five thousand men and women enrolled 
this fall in the evening divisions of Philadelphia’s three 
Catholic men’s colleges. 

* * * 

The cost of living of public school teachers has risen only 
about I per cent during the past year, according to Harold 
F. Clark, economic analyst, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


EDUCATION: WHY THE CAPITAL E? 
By Robert B. Nordberg* 


T HIS IS PROBABLY NOT an impartial article. It is the attempt 
of an educator (not, unless you insist, an educationist) to argue 
that his subject is not intrinsically inferior — that, indeed, it is 
extremely deep and challenging! Such an apologia is usually not 
heard unless its thesis is open to grave doubt. Whether or not the 
present thesis is so open, it is being doubted by many persons, 
informed and otherwise. The literature of one organization to 
which the writer pays dues distinguishes between professors of edu- 
cation and “the academic community.” One literary reference 
recently differentiated between “intellectual” and “non-intellectual” 
courses, the latter being courses in education (no capital E, unless 
you are adamant). 

The history of this studied determination to place all educa- 
tional theorists (or, if they are especially disliked, theoreticians) 
in the just-barely-literate class need not be traced. It has to do 
chiefly, of course, with the criticisms of American education that 
have arisen because the Russians got a satellite up before we did. 
Although these criticisms have mostly been directed against the 
influence of pragmatism and relativism in schools and colleges, 
those educators who have consistently opposed these philosophies 
have, curiously, felt the whiplash no less than their Deweyesque 
brethren. It is almost as if this were a scapegoat phenomenon! 

Our question, therefore, is: What is the nature and function 
of education as subject? Since academic departments and schools 
presumably mirror the purposes of the disciplines embodied in their 
names, we are also asking: What is the nature and function of 
schools and departments of education? These problems are im- 
portant, even aside from the current debate on educational philos- 
ophies and results. Schools and departments of education exist 
in great numbers and turn out great numbers of graduates. If 
all this is based upon quicksand, it should be stopped forthwith! 

We cannot get far with this inquiry without considering what 
a subject is, or ought to be. Elementary as this point is, it is 
raised very seldom in the Groves of Academe. If one were to in- 


*Robert B. Nordberg, Ed.D., is an assistant professor in the Department 
of Education at The Catholic University of America. 
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quire, in any well-run high school or college, why there is therein 
a department of mathematics, the answer might be, “. . . because 
there is a subject of mathematics.” If one pressed on, “But why 
is there such a subject?” this might be met with blank stares or 
the silent assumption that a philosopher had been turned loose to 
take up the valuable time of busy people. 

One dictionary helpfully suggests that a subject is “a branch of 
learning,” but what is the criterion for determining that a certain 
group of facts and ideas constitutes such a “branch”? The con- 
tents of such a branch, moreover, is fluctuating. Faunce and Boss- 
ing pointed out that “many knowledge items have had a way of 
refusing to stay classified solely in one subject.”* How are we to 
determine where a subject starts and stops? It is universally agreed, 
for instance, that English is a subject, and an indispensable one, 
but rarely can two persons agree about what should be included 
within its domain. 

There seem to be three schools of thought about what a subject 
is. These are indicated, not only by what teachers and students 
say on the matter, but by their various reactions, verbal and nan- 
verbal, to various approaches to problems. 


LOGIC-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS 


One of the first things the bewildered first-grader learns is that 
the world of learning is divided into subjects. Many factors com- 
bine to subtly impress him with differences and separations among 
them, while similarities and common principles are rarely pointed 
out. (The idea that symbolism is involved basically in all his 
studies will, for instance, come as a surprise to almost any sixth- 
grader.) The child may use a different text for each “subject.” 
He might have a different teacher for each; he might go into a 
different room. Each is pursued at a certain time of day, each has 
its own vocabulary, and so forth. 

Gradually, if he is typical, he begins to think of subjects as en- 
tities of some sort which exist “out there” and are inevitably and 
obediently duplicated by the curriculum. At least, he learns to 
keep the various subjects in fairly isolated parts of his mind. They 
might be compared to planets with no sun, roaming at random 


1Roland C, Faunce and Nelson L. Bossing, Developing the Core Curric- 
ulum (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951), p. 83. 
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and occasionally bumping each other. There is every indication 
that many students get as far as professional and graduate schools, 
still in this fragmented state of mind. It is a state usually ac- 
companied by some emotional blockages. The first school of thought, 
then, holds subjects to be completely autonomous. 

The second view is that of sweet anarchy. “There is only one 
subject-matter for education,” wrote Alfred North Whitehead, “and 
that is Life in all its manifestations.” Some schools and colleges 
have purposely tried to achieve such an absolute monism in their 
teaching. Insofar as they succeed, there is no possible result but 
chaos. “Life in all its manifestations” has a way of being an un- 
intelligible mishmash, as every novelist knows. One has to select 
and organize! The criticism has been made of some core programs, 
rightly or wrongly, that this is what, in practice, they are. 


CONCENTRATION, NOT CALCIFICATION 


The third and, I submit, only tenable view of “subjects” is to 
this problem what Aristotle’s moderate realism is to metaphysics, 
that is, it avoids the errors of two extremes by a deeper analysis 
of the problem. The third view is that a subject is a convenient 
grouping of abstractions, not more, nor less. This may sound faintly 
pragmatic, but it is not. It has not to do with propositions, but 
with groupings of material. Every subject, to be sure, should have 
some definable, formal object; but the subject consists in relating 
various materials to that object, and there are no specifiable limits 
to these materials and relations. 

Earlier, we mentioned English as an example. An authoritative 
recommendation for an English course for Catholic schools said 
that the teacher should “utilize the power of literature to increase 
the student’s perception of intellectual and moral values, to aid 
in the training of character and the refinement of behavior — in 
short, to incite to virtue.’””* 

The English department of the University of Colorado, a secu- 
lar institution, offered this rationale of its efforts: 


A man must know more than his job to be effective in 


2 Alfred N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays (New 
York: Mentor Books, 1949), p. 18. 

’Committee on Affiliation and Extension of The Catholic University of 
America, Program of Affiliation (Washington: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1955), p. 38. 
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it; he must also know more about life and the world than 
his personal experience can give him. The objective of 
education is to show the individual the way to wholeness, 
to a harmonious development of all his powers. The work 
of great writers can furnish a table of the mind, heart, and 
experience of men.‘ 


These statements, which are typical of English departments, 
show that it would be a brave (but unimaginative) man who 
would presume to say where English starts and stops. It doesn’t 
start and stop anywhere; that is the point. Analysis of any sub- 
ject leads to the same conclusion. A subject, in short, should pro- 
vide an intellectual focus, not less, nor more. Even this focus should 
be in terms of problems. Education should be problem-oriented, 
not subject-oriented! (This is no light concept; the reader might 
do well to pause and ask himself where he stands on it and what 
are the implications of his stand.) 

We should note, in passing, that even this third concept of “sub- 
jects” does not, in itself, satisfy all the requirements of good teach- 
ing method. It does, however, provide the right sort of climate 
in which such teaching can take place. There is the constant need 
for students to see how that which we are teaching them now re- 
lates to what they already know. No amount of reorganizing the 
curriculum (in the abstract sense, something outside the learner) 
can guarantee a reorganization of the learner’s perception of him- 
self and his world. Professor Henry Clay Lindgren, arguing from 
this premise, made a profound point when he wrote, “Therefore, 
unless educators are prepared to go beyond the reorganization and 
integration of subject-matter and deal with the perceptions of 
students, a great deal of the thought, energy and expense that goes 
into education will continue to be wasted.”* 


FOCUS OF EDUCATION 


So much for subjects in general; what about education as one 
of them? What is its focus?: the learning process, viewed through 
one or another facet. One could, therefore, say that education 
as science is part of psychology, except that the former also includes 


4J. B. Schooland, Choosing My College Major (Boulder, Colo.: Uni- 
versity of Colorado, 1950), p. 18. 

5Henry Clay Lindgren, Educational Psychology in the Classroom (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1956), p. 229. 
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philosophical, historical, and other principles. The approach is 
more varied than psychology alone can provide. 

Is the learning process a sufficiently important formal object 
to justify a science or subject of education, with departments and 
schools of same? But yes! Learning begins at birth or before and 
continues until death. It is the key to most of psychology. A knowl- 
edge of its dynamics is a necessary adjunct to every science. 

In view of what we have said about the limited significance of 
subjects and departments as such, it should be evident that there 
is nothing conclusive or inevitable about constituting education 
as a subject and a basis for departments and schools. Exactly the 
same could be said of medicine, law, nursing, social work, and — 
so forth! The whole concept of “departments” in the educational 
process is being seriously questioned by thoughtful observers, but 
there is as good a case for an education department as for any 
other. One writer declared that he thought history of education 
should be taught in history departments; philosophy of education, 
in philosophy departments, and so on. Possibly, he did not realize 
that he was stating only a relative and conventional truth. Those 
who say that various parts of education as subject “really belong to” 
history, philosophy, and psychology could say with equal truth 
and logic that various parts of history, philosophy, and psychology, 
as sometimes constituted, “really belong to” a science of education. 

A bit of reflection on learning and the formal guidance of same 
suffices to show that education is a problem inferior to none! Every 
great thinker in the world’s history has felt obliged to write of it 
at some length. It is, paradoxically, the very depth and challenge 
of the problem that incline us to fall short. It is very difficult to 
hold a tiger by the tail! The task of the student of education is 
of that sort, whether he realizes it or not. If he takes more comfort 
in plucking a few hairs from the tiger’s tail and examining them 
(dead and stained) under the microscope, his reward will be com- 
mensurate with his method. Those who want to give the science 
of education a capital E (in defiance of Webster, whom they often 
accuse us educators of taking too lightly) probably lean to the 
first of the three views of what a subject is, cited earlier. To the 
extent that this is true, it would be fair, if harsh, to accuse them 
of living in a world of labels. Precisely the challenge of being a 
professor or student of education is that it is, potentially, one very 
good way to get beyond labels and in touch with reality. 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON AND STUDY 
OF CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


By Rt. Rev. Eugene Kevane* 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY is a vexed question. On 
the one hand, much of our learned world wants to be ashamed of it 
or even to deny any existence to it. Until recently at least, a solid 
research historian would rather have been called anything but a 
“philosopher of history.” 

On the other hand, what branch of learning is more important? 
What touches the destiny of persons and the movement of social 
groups in time more decisively? How long will it be until men 
realize clearly that every Weltanschauung, every life-outlook, is a 
philosophy of history? When will it come home to us that a “phi- 
losophy of history” called Communism has seized political power 
over a vast area of the earth and in the decade after World War 
II added to its conquests at the rate of over forty square miles per 
hour? 

It is vitally important, therefore, that the true nature and con- 
tent of the philosophy of history be made clear to our generation. 
For there is a philosophy of history of which the most hard-headed 
empirical historian of the school of Ranke or Acton need not be 
ashamed. It is that which emerges from the comparative study of 
civilizations. Thus it is itself in one sense an empirical discovery, 
almost a geographical discovery. For the great Age of Discovery 
just closing on Antarctica has yielded this final intellectual result: 
The “discovery” of social entities called “civilizations” which are 
the proper intelligible field of historical study. It is this intellectual 
understanding of the nature and the processes of the civilizations 
which opens up new possibilities for the philosophy of history. For 
this type of historical understanding is not an armchair construct, 
nor the mere subjective theorizing of some Nietzschean neurotic 
or angry atheist out to “make” some new world, Rather it is some- 
thing positive, resting on all the facts and factors of human life as 
it has been, and still is—insofar as it remains human. Thus this new 
approach to historical synthesis not only retains its roots in the 


*Rt. Rev. Eugene Kevane, M.A., is an assistant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Education at The Catholic University of America. 
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empirically given, but offers the basis for a true humanism in social 
thinking and planning. It is precisely here that the philosopher of 
education becomes interested, for obvious reasons. 

A vast number of pioneer scholars—ethnologists, archaeologists 
and cultural anthropologists as well as more conventional his- 
torians—have clarified this intelligible field of historical study, re- 
leasing the historiography of our century from the enslaving and 
distorting limitation of the merely national viewpoint. . 

Christopher Dawson has an eminent position among these schol- 
ars. His works have been translated into the languages of other 
civilizations as well as those of the West. Professional historians 
accept his careful scholarly achievements and claim him as one of 
their own. In fact, the empirical historians have admitted his posi- 
tion as one of themselves—witness the review of Dynamics of World 
History in the American Historical Review—in a manner Toynbee 
has not enjoyed. 

At the same time Dawson has come to be recognized as the phi- 
losopher of history, the kind every historian is, up to a point: but 
he is more so, Sixteen years ago Phillips Temple wrote of Dawson 
in The Modern Schoolman under the simple title, “Philosopher of 
History.” He is the most profound of the philosophers of history, 
for he does not depart from the empirical. He seeks simply to ex- 
plain historical reality and its real processes, never to put together 
a mere arbitrary construct, nor still less to devise an inhuman mold 
into which human life is to be forced. 

It is of general significance that a scholar who is a Catholic (in 
the tradition of Tillemont, Mabillon, and Acton himself) should 
occupy this elevated position in the learned world of the twentieth 
century. And it is of great special significance for education, Cath- 
olic education above all. For, as Maritain has written, “the struc- 
ture of education is merely a copy of a philosophical prototype, and 
educational systems are but reflected images of philosophical 
creeds.” * A true Metaphysics has great bearing upon the Philosophy 
of Education. So does a False Metaphysics. No less important and 
even more crucial from considerations of our age is the bearing 
upon Education of the Philosophy of History. It is no accident, 
therefore, that Christopher Dawson has written ex professo upon 
Education in recent years. 


1 Jacques Maritain, in Preface of F. DeHovre and E. Jordan, Philosophy 
and Education (New York: Benziger Bros., 1931). 
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Within the limits of a few pages one can only sketch the move- 
ment of his thought. But perhaps such a summary will serve to 
bring into even better relief the concentrated impact of his scholar- 
ship and his thinking in the comparative study of civilizations upon 
the more specialized area of educational theory. 


RELIGION AND CULTURE 


It is not difficult to lay bare the depth of empirical foundation 
upon which the work of Christopher Dawson rests. He built it 
himself through long years of historical and archaeological scholar- 
ship and research following his formal studies at Oxford which he 
completed before the first World War. This long period of silent 
research was broken only by an occasional monograph like “Cycles 
of Civilization,”* read before the British Sociological Society in 
1922, or “Civilization and Morals” in 1925.° At length the result 
of his studies appeared in The Age of the Gods (1928), which 
immediately established his position in the world of learning. Of 
it that other English authority on prehistoric archaeology, Professor 
V. Gordon Childe, wrote: 


I have always hoped that someone . . . with a wider 
vision would re-assemble the dry bones served up by my- 
self and others, and, with the aid of kindred sciences, re- 
animate the frame of pre-historic humanity. The book 
before us is the most successful effort in that direction that 


I have come across.* 


Let us watch Dawson’s conclusions emerge from the facts of 
man’s cultural past. The first conclusion concerns “The Place of 


Religion in Primitive Culture.” 


From the first, we have to deal, not with pure races, but 
with regional types which are the products of social and 
cultural influences. . . . Hence the study of primitive cil- 
ture is intimately bound up with that of religion. . . . The 
deeper we delve into the past, the more evident it is how 
inseparable is the religious instinct from human life and 


2Christopher Dawson, Enquiries into Religion and Culture (London: 
Sheed and Ward, 1933), pp. 67-92. 


3[bid., pp. 116-127. 
4V. Gordon Childe, Antiquity (December, 1928), 485. 
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society. The beginnings of religion are as old as human 
consciousness, and we can no more go behind the religious 
stage in human history than we can go behind the origins 
of language or of social life itself. 


Having come up against absolute origins, the searchlight of his- 
torical analysis moves forward to “Neolithic Culture and the 
Religion of the Peasant.”* We must pass by his wealth of sum- 
marized empirical evidence from which he concludes, ““The earliest 
agriculture must have grown up round the shrines of the Mother 
Goddess, which thus became social and economic centers, as well as 
holy places, and were the germs of the future cities.” ’ 

The analysis and synthesis proceeds: it finds the same structure 
and process in “The Rise of the Sacred City.” ® 


... The social unit was not the city state but the temple 
state... . The temple with the temple state is in fact the 
foundation of the whole archaic culture of Western Asia. 
It was the germ of the city, which was essentially a sacred 
city, the dwelling-place and throne of a god. It was the 
germ of the state, and this explains the sacred and theo- 
cratic character of political authority, for the king was a 
priest king, the vicegerent of the city god. . . . Further, 
the temple was the basis of economic development, it alone 
possessed the resources and the authority [for] . . . the 
great works of irrigation. . . . It was the superhuman au- 
thority and the express mandate of the god that alone ren- 
dered these great communal enterprises possible. . . . 
Finally, in the temple with its staffs of priests . . . knowl- 
edge could be cultivated, and the beginnings of science 
achieved. The origin of writing was, as the name hiero- 
glyphics implied, a kind of sacred symbolism. . . .* 


It is becoming clear that human civilization has a definite struc- 
ture, and that in this essence religion is discovered to be a primary 
factor. 


5Christopher Dawson, The Age of the Gods (London: Sheed and Ward, 
1933), p. 22; cf. entire topic, pp. 21-25. 

6 Ibid., chap. v, pp. 89-107. 

TIbid., p. 111. 

8 Ibid., chap. vi, pp. 111-136; cf. especially “The Religious Origins of the 
City,” pp. 111-113. 

®Tbid., pp. 112-113. 
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In all these ways, the temple and the religious concep- 
tions which it stood for supplied the basis of the new 
cultural development which transformed the ancient world 
about the fourth millennium B.C. . . . The Sacred City 
appears at the dawn of history as the essential organ of the 
higher civilization.” 

The whole of social life was interpenetrated by religion 
and it was impossible to separate loyalty to the city and the 
king from devotion to the gods.” 


Not only does man’s observed social life have this essential struc- 
ture. From the beginning and especially at this stage of later ex- 
pansion called civilization there is observed the social organ of 
process, by which the structure can move forward in time. 


This remarkable expansion rested . . . above all on the 
higher development of education and intellectual culture. 
Here, again, it was the temple that led the way. Every 
sanctuary possessed its library and its school . . . in which 
the temple archives and liturgical texts were preserved, 
and the young were instructed in the art of writing. . . . 
In the time of Hammurabi there existed regular textbooks 
dealing with the solution of simple geometrical problems 

. . such as to calculate the cubic contents of a clay wall 
and the number of loads of earth that are necessary to 
rebuild it. . . . The Sumerians seem to have been the first 
to value knowledge for its own sake, and the tradition of 
learning which they founded never disappeared. . . . [They] 
became the schoolmasters of the ancient world. . . . And 
it is above all through the Jews and the Greeks that this 
influence has become part of the heritage of modern civili- 
zation.” 


Thus religion stands at the cradle of civilization in two ways— 
as entering into its very structure, and as directing its very process 
of education which both guards and transmits the cultural tradition. 

In this empirical fashion, which one must read in his works to 
appreciate, Dawson allows the inner nature of civilizations to 
emerge from the study of man as he has lived on earth. “A culture 
can only be understood from within. It is a spiritual community 
which owes its unity to common beliefs and a common way of life” 


12 Ibid., pp. 132-134. 


11 [bid., p. 128. 


10 [bid., p. 113. 
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arising out of the integrated interaction of his famous four factors: 
the genetic, geographical, economic and psychological.* This fourth 
factor, the moral and spiritual element, introduces the specifically 
human powers of intelligence and rational choice. These free human 
group life “from the blind dependence on material environment 
which characterizes the lower forms of life.” * 


Now the fourth or psychological factor is that of man’s soul: his 
values and his understandings of ultimates embodied in his religion. 
It should be stressed that Dawson stated the primacy of religion 
in man’s civilized and social life long before Toynbee published 
Volumes VII-X of his Study of History. For it was in 1933 that 
he wrote: 


We are only just beginning to understand how intimately 
and how profoundly the vitality of a society is bound up 
with its religion. It is the religious impulse which supplies 
the cohesive force which unifies a society and a culture. 
The great civilizations of the world do not produce the 
great religions as a kind of cultural by-product; in a very 
real sense, the great religions are the foundations on which 
the great civilizations rest. A society which has lost its 
religion becomes sooner or later a society which has lost 
its culture.” 


Thus Dawson’s conclusion becomes visible: “Religion has hitherto 
fulfilled an essential function in the societies of the past as a prin- 
ciple of cultural unity and as the creator of moral values.” * Earlier 
he had stated the same truth in terms of three inductive principles 
which rise out of the comparative study of civilizations: 


(1) Every culturally vital society must possess a religion, 
whether explicit or disguised... . (2) The religion of a 
society determines to a great extent its cultural form. . . , 

(3) [Hence] the whole problem of social development and 
13 Ibid., p. 22. 14 [bid., Preface, p. xiv. 
15Dawson, Enquiries . . ., p. 115. The Toynbee volumes, in which this 
same primacy of religion is the fundamental thesis, were published in 1954. 
16 Christopher Dawson, Understanding Europe (London: Sheed and Ward, 
1952), p. 242. 
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change must be studied anew in relation to the religious 
factor.” 


EDUCATION, THE LIFE-PROCESS OF CULTURES 


The next step in this analysis, therefore, advances from structure 
to process, to the religious or psychological factor. “It is this fourth 
factor which renders possible the acquisition of a growing capital 
of social tradition, so that the gains of one generation can be trans- 
mitted to the next, and the discoveries or new ideas of an individual 
can become the common property of the whole society.” Obvi- 
ously we are concerned here with the field of education, and indeed 
with “humanism” as the content of education: for this factor, as 
we noted above, is the specifically human influence in the develop- 
ment of civilization. 

Always and everywhere education is found wherever human 
group-life is observed. Dawson defines education from the view- 
point of its function revealed by cultural anthropology, that of 
handing down to the young the two elements of technique and 
tradition which continue the social way of life into the future. And 
the element of tradition is the more important, for it is “an initia- 
tion of the young into the social and spiritual inheritance of the 
community: in other words education has meant the transmission 
of culture.” ’® Thus religious education in the past has been “the 
foundation on which the whole edifice of culture was based.” In- 
deed, so vital is this function of education in the historical move- 
ment of human group-life that Dawson can say flatly, “The sur- 
vival of a civilization depends on the continuity of its educational 
tradition.” 

Thus we have in Toynbee and especially in Dawson the replace- 
ment of “national histories” by “civilizations” as intelligible fields of 
historical knowledge. Again in both, but especially in Dawson, 
there is the further realization that the philosophical “form” of each 
civilization is a concrete historical religion which is the prime factor 
in its being. And Dawson continues with his valuable insight into 


17 Christopher Dawson, Progress and Religion (London: Sheed and Ward, 
1929), Pretace, p. viii. 

18 Dawson, Age of the Gods, Preface, p. xiv. 

19 Dawson, Understanding Europe, pp. 7-8. 

2 Christopher Dawson, “Education and the Study of Christian Culture,” 
Studies (Autumn, 1953), 293. 
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the nature of education as the vehicle of the dynamic aspect of 
civilization as a “cultural and religious tradition.” For each civili- 
zation is a tradition which descends in time by means of a very 
specific process of informal and formal education. This means 
that civilization is a non-inherited complex of knowledge and wis- 
dom, and is therefore the manifest evidence of man’s specific dif- 
ference from the animal kingdom. Education is indeed its very 
life-process: for without it, civilization in sixty years or so would 
either vanish or suffer change beyond recognition. 

Dawson’s analysis, while in constant contact with the real facts 
and processes of human social life, goes beyond to more ultimate 
principles for understanding the nature of that moving group-life 
which retains its identity and its characteristic values while it moves. 
History is the result (and man’s corporate memory thereof) of the 
movement through time of a social entity called a “civilization,” 
which is because of religion, and which moves and retains its being 
because of religious education. 

In 1922, Dawson, reporting the concrete situation of satihtied, 
wrote : 


At the present time the world is divided between four 
great cultures, respectively European, Islamic, Indian and 
Chinese, . . . the ultimate social entities in history. . . . 
Each of these cultures possesses a spiritual tradition of its 
own, which gives it an internal unity... . And in each 
case this tradition rests on some synthesis which gives a 
common view of life and a common scale of values to the 
entire civilization that it dominates.” 


Now we see readily Dawson’s further clarification: 


[These civilizations are actually four] great educational 
traditions . . . of immense antiquity and persistence. Per- 
haps it is easier to see this. . . in the case of China, where 
the continuity of the Confucian tradition of education and 
learning has always impressed the Western observer. But 
I do not think we give sufficient consideration to the paral- 


21Dawson, Enquiries . . ., p. 67. This original insight of Dawson has 
never varied, for it is the result of his careful empirical study and reflects 
direct contact with the factual situation of man. “During the last thousand 
ears,” he wrote thirty-seven years later, “these great world civilizations have 
en apg in number—China, India, Islam and Europe (or rather, Christen- 
dom . .” Cf. Christo opher Dawson, The Movement of World Revolution 


(New ick: Sheed and Ward, 1959), p. 8. 
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lel phenomemon of the tradition of liberal education in 
Western culture . . . which had its origins twenty-four 
centuries ago in ancient Athens, and which was handed 
down from the Latin rhetoricians to the monks of the West, 
from the medieval Church to the humanists of the Renais- 
sance, and from the humanists to the schools and univer- 
sities of modern Europe and America.” 


This European or Western culture is Christendom: and with this 
we come to the heart of the matter. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Dawson makes his point with clarity and precision: 


Western Christendom is an objective historical reality.” 


Christianity was a historical reality which actually came 
into the world and transformed . . . the social forms in 
which it embodied itself. There can be no doubt that 
Christianity in the past has been a creative cultural force 
of the first magnitude, and that it has actually created a 
Christian culture. . . 


For more than a thousand years, from the conversion 
of the Roman Empire down to the Reformation, the 
peoples of Europe were fully conscious of membership in 
the great Christian society, and accepted the Christian 
Faith and the Christian moral law as the ultimate bond 
of social unity and the spiritual basis of their way of life.* 


Christopher Dawson’s work takes on an immediacy when he ap- 
plies the conclusions of the comparative study of civilizations to 
that Western culture to which we personally belong: indeed, as 
one critic has said, he becomes “one of the most exciting writers 
of our time.” For our Western world is in very fact one of these 
historical and social entities, with the same structure and the same 
vital process by which it “lives” and “moves” in historical time. 
And now that fourth factor, the “humanism” of the structure and 
process, is the Judaeo-Graeco-Roman-Christian tradition (if one 


22 Dawson, “Education and the Study... ,” Studies (Autumn, 1953), 293. 
23 Dawson, Understanding Europe, p. 12. 
ee Dawson, “The Institutional Forms of Christian Culture,” 


Religion in Life, XXIV, No. 3 (Summer, 1955), 373-380. 
25 Christopher Dawson, “Education and Christian Culture,” Commonweal, 
LIX, No. 9 (December 4, 1953), 216. 
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may so describe its integrated complexity), or in terms of the con- 
crete historical institution which has handed it down through our 
centuries, it is the Catholic Church. 

Dawson emphasizes this point: 


It was in religion that Europe found its original basis of 
unity. . . . It is essential to realize that the Christian com- 
munity of the past was not a pious ideal, but a juridical 
fact which underlay the social organization of Western 
culture. For more than a thousand years the religious sacra- 
ment of Baptism initiated man into the Christian commu- 
nity [and] was also a condition of citizenship in the political 
community. . . . Now with the reception of Christianity 
. . . religion became a conscious and continual effort to 
conform human behaviour to the requirements of an ob- 
jective moral law and an act of faith in a new life and in 
sublimated patterns of spiritual perfection. . . . Now this 
spirit of moral effort and this consciousness of personal 
responsibility have remained characteristic of Western 
Christian culture—it may even be argued that they are its 
essential characteristics and that all its external political 
and material achievements have been to a considerable ex- 
tent conditioned by them.” 


The religion of Jesus Christ, through the Institution which He 
organized and launched into human affairs, is thus the “form” of 
this Western culture, the active causative element in its entity as a 
civilization, to speak in terms of the “philosophy of history.” This 
is the reason that the West is the geographical location of Christian 
civilization, and this is the reason we have a “Christian Era” in 
world history.” 


26 Dawson, Understanding Europe, pp. 13-15. 

27Cf. Oscar Halecki, The Limits and Divisions of European History (New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1950), passim; cf. especially p. 34: “. .. It is deeply 
impressive that . . . the years immediately preceding and following the 
birth of Christ . . . constitute a decisive turn in general history, Hence to 
speak of a Christian era is more than a question of conventional chronology. 
In the light of concrete facts, the basic division of all history into two great 
epochs, B.C. and A.D., appears more convincing than any ether.” Cf. also 
Halecki’s important monograph in the UNESCO organ, “The Place of 
Christendom in the History of Mankind,” Journal of World History, I 
(1954). It is clear that a chief task of the philosophy of history is to make 
better known the reasons for remembering Jesus Christ and the fact that 
through His Body, which is the Church, He created a new Christian civiliza- 
tion which took its place among the historic cultures of mankind. Precisely 
here is the crucial challenge laid down to the mind and memory of the West 
by Soviet historiography. 
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With quiet irony Dawson dismisses those “scholars” who avoid 
so plain and objective a fact regarding Western civilization, while 
admitting it readily when other historic civilizations are concerned. 


It is impossible to understand the culture unless we 
understand the religion that lies behind it. This is accepted 
by the orientalist and usually also by the student of more 
primitive cultures. No one pretends to understand Arab 
or Persian culture without knowing something about Islam 
and the beliefs and institutions that are common to the 
whole Moslem world. Only in the case of Europe has this 
elementary consideration been neglected. We have count- 
less studies of Western culture and histories of European 
society which leave out Christianity or treat it as of sec- 
ondary importance.* 


“It is quite possible,” he states elsewhere, “to write of European 
culture as of national history, leaving the Christian tradition en- 
tirely out of the picture, without the average reader’s realizing that 
anything is missing.” ” 

To paraphrase: our school curricula and our textbooks are 
sometimes devised to bring about a similar educational result, and 
our youth leave their schools without a clear concept of the Chris- 
tian tradition in their mental picture, and actually do not realize 
that anything is missing. Such minds are ill prepared to withstand 
the secularizing pressures of the modern environment which our 
youth must face. We believe that Dawson’s views on the study of 
Christian culture have great relevance for our schools and con- 
tribute much toward helping our work in education to meet that 
“fact of the progressive falling-away of so many of our youth during 
the years of adolescence.” ® 

Dawson shows that “the new historiography” which omits or 


28 Dawson, “The Institutional Forms. . .,” Religion in Life, XXIV, No. 
3 (Summer, 1955), 378. 

29Dawson, Understanding Europe, p. 243; cf. also pp. 12-20. 

30 A, Desqueyrat, S.J., La Crise Religieux Des Temps Nouveaux (Paris: 
Editions Spes, 1955), p. 17. Father Desqueyrat notes that this apostasy of 
youth from God was practically unknown before the times of Voltaire and 
the intellectual rupture with Christian tradition and culture which dates in 
a particular way from him; in earlier times both the Sacred Tradition and 
the human heritage of our culture were handed down intact to the on- 
coming generation. Here again it becomes clear that the Catholic school 
should consciously avoid Voltairean patterns in the curriculum, especially 
in the Social Studies, World History in particular. 
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explains away Christian culture and the place of Jesus Christ in 
human history and His influence upon human affairs finds its 
ultimate term in Rosenberg’s Myth of the Twentieth Century or in 
Stalin’s official Short History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. Such ideological history is nothing else than “a grotesque 
caricature of true history.” *' But it serves to point up for the Catholic 
educator the new religious relevance and even urgency of the sub- 
ject called “World History” in our school curricula. 

Only by a most unscientific refusal to face facts, therefore, can 
the Christian origin and structure of Western culture be overlooked. 
And the same is true of the process by which it lives in history, re- 
taining its characteristic wisdom and human values as it moves from 
generation to generation across the centuries of history. Like every 
other social entity or historic way of life, Western civilization has 
its own typical education and educational tradition, considered both 
as a process and as a content. 


Taken in its widest sense [Dawson is speaking from the 
viewpoint of cultural anthropology] education is simply the 
process by which the new members of a community are ini- 
tiated into its ways of life and thought from the simplest 
elements of behaviour or manners up to the highest tradi- 
tion of Christian wisdom. Christian education is therefore 
an initiation into the Christian way of life and thought... . 
This Christian educational tradition conditioned the whole 
development of Western culture from the fifth to the nine- 
teenth century and created the standards of value and the 
vision of reality which inspired its most characteristic 
achievements. Today religious education is apt to be con- 
sidered a kind of extra, insecurely tacked on to the general 
educational structure, not unlike a Gothic church in a mod- 
ern housing estate. But in the past it was the foundation 
on which the whole edifice of culture was based. . . .” 


Then Dawson analyzes this traditional system of education which 
was the “life-process” of both the Church and the temporal civili- 
zation created by the Church. It functioned on three levels. The 
broad base was a wonderfully effective religious education common 
to the whole people, not confined to elementary formal schooling 
but a continuing process based on the liturgy, religious art, and 


31 Dawson, Movement of World Revolution, pp. 22-24. 
82 Dawson, Understanding Europe, pp. 242-243. 
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the pulpit. For the church was the school of the people, and those 
magnificent edifices which dominate the European countryside and 
amaze the tourist to this day were then “powerhouses of the spirit” 
which formed the thinking and the living of the people at large. 
This level was “the most important of them all,” Dawson writes, 
“for it provided a system of common beliefs and moral standards, 
as well as the archetypal patterns of world history and sacred story 
which formed the background of their spiritual world.” * 

The second level was built on this broad, popular, common 
spiritual tradition. It was that Christian Humanism which the 
Fathers of the Church had forged out of the Graeco-Roman heritage 
to implement Christian higher studies. In every land of the West 
this system of specialized intellectual discipline through the medium 
of Greek and especially Latin provided the higher unity of a com- 
mon intellectual understanding of the values of Western culture. 
Finally the system culminated in a third level of rigorous theological 
and religious education, largely peculiar to the clergy, “who pro- 
vided the majority of the teachers in both the other departments of 
education.” * 

Thus Western civilization possessed a distinctive, functioning, cul- 
ture-transmitting system of education, in which the Divine and the 
human traditions were interwoven in harmonious integration. In 
such a system it is not difficult to teach the Catholic Faith as a life 
to be lived, nor “to make students culturally conscious of their 
religion; for otherwise they are divided personalities—with a Chris- 
tian faith and a pagan culture which contradict one another. . . . 
[For] the sociological problem of a Christian culture is also the 
psychological problem of integration and spiritual health. I am 
convinced that this is the key issue.” * 

Western civilization, then, lives as the other historical human ways 
of life have lived—by its educational tradition which gives its young 
people its characteristic Divine wisdom and heritage of human 
knowledge, custom, skill, and technique. Unlike the other three 
great civilizations, however, the Divine wisdom in Western culture 
is not that of an imperfect natural religion but the Revelation 
established in human history by positive Divine intervention. 


33 Tbid., pp. 8-9. 

% Ibid., p. 8. 

85Christopher Dawson, “Problems of Christian Culture,” Commonweal, 
LXII, No. 12 (April 15, 1955), 35. 
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In this connection Dawson calls attention to the profound insight 
of Cardinal Newman into the nature of Catholic education. For 
Newman sees the association of the Divine tradition of the Church 
of God with the Graeco-Roman tradition of liberal education as a 
part of the providential order of history: 


The grace stored in Jerusalem and the gifts which radiate 
from Athens are made over and concentrated in Rome. 
This is true as a matter of history. Rome has inherited both 
sacred and profane learning. . . . To separate their distinct 
teachings, human and divine, is to retrogress; it is to rebuild 
the Jewish temple and to plant anew the groves of Acade- 


mus.*® 


Dawson’s lapidary comment, we believe, might have been written 
of his own work, for it states strikingly the close relationship between 
Philosophy of History and our Philosophy of Education. “It is this 
Christian philosophy of history,” he writes, “that underlies the whole 
of Newman’s doctrine on education.” * 


CONCLUSION 


Space does not permit us to develop further this important ap- 
proach to our educational needs and problems of today, an approach 
wonderfully fruitful in matters of the curriculum, content of learn- 
ing, and method of teaching. We cannot portray Dawson’s mag- 
nificent diagnosis of the crisis which has beset Western culture, 
paralleled step by step with a disintegration of Western education. 
Nor can we describe the manner in which Dawson’s work reflects 
and implements the lofty teaching of the Holy See on these points.™ 


% John Henry Newman, The Idea of a University (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1947), p. 231. 

37 Dawson, “Education and the Study .. .,” Studies (Autumn, 1953), 297. 

%8Cf. Pope Leo XII in Aeterni Patris: “A fruitful cause of the evils which 
now afflict us, as well as of those which threaten us, lie in this: that false 
conclusions concerning divine and human things, which originated in the 
schools of philosophy . . . have been accepted by the common consent of the 
masses. . . . For it happens that looseness of intellectual opinion influences 
human actions and perverts them.” Cf. also Pope Pius XI in the encyclical 
On the Christian Education of Youth and in his ‘Letter to the American 
Bishops” of September 21, 1938, in which he speaks of “the traditional 
mission of guarding the natural and supernatural heritage of men” and 
states that this sublime mission can be fulfilled in our times only by giving 
special attention to the Social Studies, applying to them the unchanging 
principles of philosophy and religion. 
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Even more impossible within these present limits is it to expound 
Dawson’s positive plan for the study of Christian culture, and to 
give his explanation of content, of method and of the educational 
and spiritual benefits to our youth, to the Church, and to our dis- 
tracted Western culture, which would flow from such a restoration 
of our tradition to the on-coming generation. 

Suffice it to say that the Philosophy of Education should be 
keenly aware of this authentic Philosophy of History which arises 
from the empirical comparative study of civilizations. For other- 
wise the element of tradition will be underestimated and we shall 
fall an easy prey to the work of demolition carried on in the name 
of Voltaire and Marx, whose world view has been given social 
organization in our time and possesses both educational and political 
being and structure. It is a work of demolition, for its aim is pre- 
cisely to cut off all four of the world’s great religions and cultural 
traditions, the four humanisms, and the one unique Divine Tradition 
which the West has been privileged to bear in association with its 
Graeco-Roman humanism. 

And in this time of plowing and harrowing, to borrow Dawson’s 
mighty image, in this subverting of entire civilizations at mid-twen- 
tieth century, one can discern a new challenge and opportunity for 
Catholic education. It is to associate the Divine Tradition no longer 
with only one tradition of humanism, but also with the legitimate 
heritage of human values and human culture which Islam possesses, 
and India, and China. For the Church can embrace them all, as 
the Holy Father has pointed out, and save them all. Catholic edu- 
cation in our time, we think, faces a challenge to broaden Cardinal 
Newman’s concept, and thus to prepare for the day when those 
other civilizations will see, in and through and by means of their 
suffering at the hands of atheistic Communism, where their own 
historic human values find salvation and are at home. 


DAWSON’S WRITINGS ON EDUCATION 


This paper has drawn upon the following writings of Christopher 
Dawson in which he treats ex professo of education. The dates of 
publication indicate how he has turned only recently to this field, 
to make application of his earlier research on the nature and life- 
processes of civilizations. Noteworthy in this connection is the fact 
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that the word “Education” appears under neither the general nor 
the topical index of Mulloy’s anthology of Dawson, Dynamics of 
World History. 


“Education and the Crisis of Christian Culture,” Lumen Vitae, I, 
No. 2 (April, 1946), pp. 204-215. 

“How to Understand Our Past,” Understanding Europe. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1952, chap. i, pp. 241-255; the Lumen Vitae 
article cited above forms chapter xiii of this book. 


“Education and the Study of Christian Culture,” Studies (Autumn, 
1953), pp. 293-302. 


“Education and Christian Culture,” Commonweal, LIX, No. 9 (De- 
cember 4, 1953), pp. 216-220. 


“Future of Christian Culture,” Commonweal, LIX, No. 24 (March 
19, 1954), pp. 595-598. 


“The Study of Christian Culture,” Medieval Essays. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1954, chap. i, pp. 1-11. 


“Problems of Christian Culture,” Commonweal, LXII, No. 12 
(April 15, 1955), pp. 34-36. 


“The Institutional Forms of Christian Culture,” Religion in Life, 
XXIV, No. 3 (Summer, 1955), pp. 373-380. 


“Universities, Ancient and Modern,” The Catholic Educational 
Review, LVI, No. 1 (January, 1958), pp. 27-31. 
* * * 

Spanish is being taught in the schools of the Diocese of 

Miami, beginning at the fourth-grade level. 
* * * 

A total of 233 June high-school graduates, nearly 5 per 
cent of the 1959 class, in the Archdiocese of Los Angeles 
entered religious life this fall. 

* * 

A Norbertine father, Rev. Richard D. Mulroy, O.Praem., 
principal of Premontre High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
has been named associate secretary of the Secondary School 
Department of the National Catholic Educational Associ- 


ation. 
* * * 


The annual cost of public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation has nearly tripled in the past decade, according to 
the director of the NEA Research Division. Costs have 
gone up about $1 billion a year, from $5 billion ten years 
ago to $14.4 billion today. 


‘ 
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TEACHING MUSIC AS ELEMENT 
OF CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


By J. Robert Carroll* 


=z HE TEACHING OF MUSIC has changed greatly in the cen- 
turies since it was taught as part of the quadrivium. In fact, the 
evolution of its teaching in recent years has been such that a pro- 
fessor of the time of St. Gregory the Great would no longer rec- 
ognize the subject, and would certainly be incompetent to teach it. 
Most of the changes in music education have come from the evo- 
lution of music itself, and these changes are extensive in scope. 
Some of the changes, however, stem from the influence of a new 
educational viewpoint, and these are less obvious in their deriva- 
tions and results. 

To understand the position of the music educator in the twentieth 
century, we must first understand the position of music itself. This 
is not easy, for the fact is that we are surrounded by music of one 
kind or another from the time we are children, and we bring our 
preconceived ideas and prejudices with us to our first formal music 
lessons. Then, too, these lessons are never effective in eradicating 
our preconceived ideas in a complete sense, and we may say that 
evaluating the position of music today is, therefore, difficult be- 
cause of the peculiarly deep-rooted but uncontrolled experiences 
of the years leading up to the beginning of genuine formal study 
in music. How is this true? 


OUR MUSICALLY RETARDED YOUTH 


To begin with, the written language of music is a closed book 
to most of us until we are at least nine or ten years old, and in 
the majority of cases, it remains closed for much longer, some- 
times into the adolescent years. Music thus forms a sharp contrast 
with literature and other subjects which depend only on the stu- 
dent’s grasp of his native language. A child speaks his language 
from infancy, and by the time he enters school, he already has a 
fairly secure degree of experience upon which he can build a taste 
for literature and related language arts. 


*J. Robert Carroll is editor of The Gregorian Review, published by the 
Gregorian Institute of America, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Music, however, is another matter. Music can be listened to 
from the earliest years of childhood, but its written language, its 
notation and signs, are not learned in the same way or with the 
same background which the child applies to the study of his na- 
tive language, or with the simple directness which enables him 
to grasp the pictorial arts. For this reason, unless a conscious effort 
is made by parents to provide special training at an early point 
in the development of the child, most children remain musically 
illiterate until a relatively late stage in their education, a time 
when their abilities in language, mathematics, and other formal 
subjects are already at a very advanced level of development. 

This peculiar circumstance which affects the child’s familiarity 
with music is such that only a few persons ever overcome the 
imbalance between their background in music and their training 
in other fields. Of these few persons, the majority are professional 
musicians, and we may say, therefore, that most of the world 
remains musically illiterate to some extent, and that unless special 
conditions, brought about by special training, are provided, the 
extent of this illiteracy in the individual is overwhelming to his 
cultural growth. 

There are two immediate conclusions from all this. One is that 
we cannot treat music education as though it were merely another 
part of the general educational picture; the other is that we cannot 
view the teacher-training programs which provide us with music 
educators as being on the same level as those which deal, for 
example, with majors in English literature. In the first case we 
must realize that the music educator is teaching a subject in which 
far more than nine-tenths of the population is, for all intents and 
purposes, quite untrained, and what is worse, ignorant. In the 
second case, concerning teacher-training programs, we must admit, 
like it or not, that due to the late beginning and sketchier training 
in music in the elementary and secondary schools, college programs 
must presuppose less and be content with attaining less in music 
than in other fields, and that the musical literacy of a prospective 
teacher is very probably below his literacy in other fields. 

It is unrealistic, then, to discuss music education as though its 
problems were the same as those of other fields, and as though the 
factors in presenting it were no different from those in presenting 
programs in English, mathematics or the social sciences. Yet this 
is what many of the existing music education programs seem to 
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assume. Whether or not these programs represent high ideals is 
beside the point. The important thing is that they are not based 
on a realistic analysis of existing conditions. 


FOR REALISM IN MUSIC EDUCATION’S AIMS 


The first objective of music education, then, is to recognize the 
limitations imposed upon it by the deficient background of the 
average child. As a means of making an accurate measurement, 
we may say that genuine literacy begins at that moment when the 
child is able to read, to reproduce vocally the contents of the writ- 
ten page. In the case of music, as we have said, this usually occurs, 
if at all, at a much later time than it occurs in the case of language. 

The second objective of the music educator is to decide what 
he is trying to accomplish. This is not as obvious as we may think. 
It is not enough to repeat the usual clichés, for it is all too com- 
fortably vague to state that we seek to “broaden the child’s cul- 
ture” or to “help our children to enjoy the finer things in life.” 
While such statements are true, they are too general to supply 
the teacher with any criterion by which he may make concrete 
decisions relating to the curriculum. 

If we are to be more specific regarding our aims, we must rec- 
ognize the fact that the overwhelming majority of the children 
now in our schools will not become professional musicians. In 
fact, many of them, in spite of programs which provide instru- 
mental experience, and even piano lessons, will not perform music 
regularly at all after their graduation from high school. Most chil- 
dren cease even to have an amateur’s interest in music-making 
after leaving the eighth grade. To be sure, a certain number of 
these future adults will take part in choral music as choir singers, 
and some may become amateur performers, but this number will 
be relatively small. 

This is not the place to discuss whether such a lack of interest 
is a serious handicap to our culture, or even whether it is a normal 
thing in view of our present level of civilization. It is important, 
however, that we recognize it. 

Basically, then, most of the children now in school will grow 
up to be observers of the musical scene rather than participants. 
Even if, as Catholics, we should see an unprecented growth in the 
movement toward lay participation in the liturgy, this general as- 
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sertation will still be valid, for liturgical music is not everything, 
although it is, of course, very important. The music educator, 
therefore, can set two main goals for his program: the first is the 
attainment of a more widespread participation in the actual making 
of music; the second is the provision of a knowledge, taste, and 
genuine understanding of the great art-music of our Western cul- 
ture. Neither of these aims can be omitted from any program which 
is based on awareness of the existing problems and conditions with 
which we must deal, but ordinarily we shall emphasize one or the 
other of these two main goals, depending on local conditions, the 
point of development of the class and its individual members, and 
similar factors. 

If we wish to emphasize the participation of our students, as 
future adults, in the actual making of music, we must realize that 
a program with such an emphasis is almost impossible in schools 
where the classes are large or overcrewded, for it will only work 
effectively when skilled individual training and attention can be 
given to each student who needs it. Then, too, a participant-train- 
ing program requires an emphasis of the reading techniques, a 
raising of musical literacy, without which such a program is merely 
a glorified rote-song rehearsal on a ten-month basis. The only real 
advantage of a program emphasizing participation in music-making, 
from the viewpoint of its “workability,” if we may use the term, 
is that the skills to be taught are largely physical, since they are 
part of instrumental and vocal techniques, and, as such, they can 
be presented by teachers who are not highly trained in other aspects 
of the field of music. 

On the other hand, if we seek to emphasize preparation of an 
essentially non-participant future adult, we shall find that this 
calls for an emphasis, in turn, for music appreciation or directed 
listening, if you prefer that term, which will be the main form of 
training for a non-participant role in our general musical culture. 
A program with this emphasis can be made to function efficiently 
even in a relatively large or overcrowded school, for it does not 
depend on individualized instruction or the development of per- 
forming techniques and skills. It requires a very considerable 
training, however, on the part of the teacher who presents the pro- 
gram, for the only guided listening program of any value is one 
in which the history, forms, and styles of the music are given their 
full, precise explanation. We shall return to this point later. 
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MUSIC IN TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 


It will be obvious to administrators that relatively few Catholic 
schools in this country are in a position to emphasize the partici- 
pation techniques of music in their programs, for few of them have 
classes small enough to enable the teacher to give the students 
the individual attention which is vital for the development of such 
techniques. Then, too, the average teacher is equipped with only 
a very general training in music, that which is provided by most 
teacher-training programs in our colleges and universities. This 
broad but essentially superficial knowledge does not ordinarily 
include enough of the performing techniques to enable the teacher to 
pass on to the children a firm foundation of this nature. This is 
not a criticism, merely an observation. It is not the fault of the 
college, for by the time a would-be teacher reaches the college 
or university level, it is too late to provide him with the solid 
techniques and foundations which are vital to performing musicians, 
amateur or professional. Unless he brings some instrumental or 
vocal training with him from at least as far back as the eighth grade, 
it is unlikely that he will be able to acquire enough of such train- 
ing during his college years to make him a confident, understanding 
teacher of performing techniques. It is only natural, then, that 
teacher-training programs in our colleges and universities should 
seek to give the future teacher a broad, bird’s-eye view of music, 
rather than a specialized or professional training. In a four-year 
college program there are simply too many things to be learned 
to permit a student to become an expert on any of them, and it 
is important that any teacher of vocal and instrumental techniques 
be somewhat of an expert in his field. 

Catholic musicians who, in future years, will take their places 
as professionals, will continue to come from the private studios of 
competent professional teachers, and this will continue to be so, 
regardless of the level of the music program in Catholic elementary 
schools. No general school program is adequate for the elementary 
training of future professionals, and young people who are intent 
upon making music a career will continue to study with good private 
teachers and to further their training at good professional schools. 
We cannot, therefore, concern ourselves with the future professionals 
who may be sitting today in our classrooms. These relatively few 
individuals will not depend on what they draw from the school 
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music curriculum alone. Any argument for emphasizing the teach- 
ing of participant techniques, therefore, which is based on the idea 
that future musicians would need that kind of training in the class- 
room is unrealistic. 


OVEREXTENDING MUSIC-MAKING EXPERIENCE 


Sometimes, in spite of these facts, there seems to be an effort 
to extend experience in making music to every student in the 
school, at all costs. Since genuine music-making of an artistic level 
is possible on such a basis in only a few schools, efforts in most 
schools fall short of artistic standards, and the well-meaning teacher 
succumbs to one of the greatest temptations in teaching school music 
today: that of converting the music period into a recreation hour. 
Students are given games, songs, and rhythm-band projects which 
they delight in carrying out, but which have little more relationship 
to adult standards of musical taste and culture than are conveyed 
by the average television variety show. Now this is not an objection 
to the existence of light entertainment. It is, however, an objection 
to confusing it with genuine music education. The less thoroughly 
trained the music teacher, the greater the temptation to indulge 
in musical games, songs for play and other so-called musical activi- 
ties which serve mainly to keep the children busy, keep them amused 
and expend their excess energy. 

It is important, of course, for children to gain experience of some 
sort in performing music, but this need not be, and indeed it often 
cannot be, a major part of their musical training. The important 
thing is that the music selected be of first quality and that it be 
performed in a style and through a medium as close to those in- 
tended by the composer as possible. The obvious source of such 
material is the choral repertoire. Instrumental music can be per- 
formed by some of the students, particularly in the upper grades, 
for there is a great deal of good music, for all instruments and 
combinations of instruments, which is easy enough for amateurs 
and students to perform. We must emphasize, however, that we 
cannot justify the extension of performing experience to the entire 
student body when such an extension is accomplished by means of 
mutilated classical works and insipid concoctions of sentimental 
ditties which no self-respecting musician could consider for more 
than the time it takes to recognize them. The principle of bringing 
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performing experience to every child is not as important as the 
principle of presenting music of high quality. 

There are those who insist that the inclusion of musical games, 
rhythm-bands, pre-instrumental training and similar elements in 
the classroom music program is important to the child’s sense of 
taste and to his grasp of form and style. This is highly questionable 
in view of the kind of music which such activities represent. In 
most cases the only highly artistic music used in such activities is 
taken from folk song, for the truncated, transposed, simplified 
and modified versions of classical masterpieces which are often 
used for such purposes have not only lost their original value in 
the process, but have taken on the characteristics of parodies, which 
cannot have any but a negative effect on the tastes of those children 
who, in the colloquial sense, “execute” them. 

Consequently, we must rid ourselves of the idea that some 
form of music-making is better than none, for unless the experi- 
ence provided our students is of an artistic level, however limited, 
it will have an unavoidably negative influence. 


CULTURAL VALUE OF MUSIC APPRECIATION 


In most of the music programs in our schools, therefore, it will 
be found necessary to emphasize non-participant training. This 
emphasis will take the form, in most cases, of what has been called 
“music appreciation,” or “guided listening.” It is this aspect of 
music training which is, oddly enough, frequently underemphasized 
in both Catholic and public school music programs. Yet it is the 
crucial training in the development of the complete Christian cul- 
ture of the future adult. No matter how talented a person may be, 
and regardless of the good intentions he may possess, a Catholic 
adult in the twentieth century needs a carefully planned training 
in order to cultivate that taste and that perception which underlie 
the musical portion of the culture of the educated Christian. 

The kind of musical understanding which we refer to, however, 
is not that which is based on a superficial knowledge of a few com- 
posers names, their dates and the titles of some of their works. 
For that matter, it cannot be based on a familiarity of the stu- 
dent with a few scattered and non-representative works of a score 
or more of composers. It is high time that children were taught 
something other than Brahms’ Lullaby as “characteristic” of that 
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composer. Other meaningless parallels are those of the “Minuet in 
G” of Beethoven, the theme of the “Surprise” Symphony of Haydn, 
the first theme of the C major Sonata for piano of Mozart, the 
so-called Air for the G String of Bach, and other well-known but 
pointless quotations. 

Since the value of such quotations lies in the style, techniques, 
and similar characteristics as being typical of a composer or an 
age, it would be better to select other, more illuminating illustra- 
tions, and instead of providing one or two pieces by each of a 
dozen or so composers from every age and country, it would be 
more useful to give many examples by the major composers and 
fewer by the lesser lights. 

It cannot be productive of a sense of proportion and taste in 
the young child to present him with a list of composers in which 
Bach and Beethoven are in no way distinguished in importance 
from Victor Herbert and Gershwin. 

There is, of course, an important corollary to the principle that 
music be presented accurately and with perspective and taste: 
that is, that the teacher must have a complete and accurate under- 
standing of the field. This is by no means common, and it is not 
easy to attain. The first step to its attainment must be a general 
discarding of the idea that music appreciation can be learned 
from books. Although books are important, and in our age even 
indispensable, the only certain and thorough way to prepare for 
the complete teaching of music appreciation is through long and 
careful study of the repertoire of music itself. 

Unless a teacher knows, let us say, the nine symphonies of Bee- 
thoven, the four of Brahms, the last ten or so of both Mozart and 
Haydn, and a good number by the other masters, there is no point 
in discussing the teaching of music as an element of culture, for 
the teacher himself will be deficient in the field in which he expects 
to provide guidance. 

Obviously, then, the music in our school programs must in any 
case be taught as an element of culture, since as a performing 
medium it is limited in value and practicability, due to the size 
of classes and the lack of teachers proficient in the performing 
techniques. But even were it possible to develop the performing 
aspect of musical training, we would still have to emphasize the 
cultural aspect of music, through training in music appreciation. 


If anyone is tempted to doubt this, let him make a brief survey 
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of the music currently being sold throughout the country to young 
people, and of the recordings played hour after hour on radio pro- 
grams of the disk-jockey type. The unique situation of our age, 
an age in which media of mass communication have become con- 
trolling elements in our musical environment, makes it imperative 
that music education take into consideration in a special way 
this powerful influence on our tastes and understanding. 


CONFUSION FROM OVERSTRESSING LITURGICAL MUSIC 


There is a danger among Catholic music educators to over- 
emphasize liturgical music to the detriment of other great, non- 
religious music. This intellectual isolationism is demonstrated in 
some measure by the appalling number of worthless Masses which 
are written and published every year and used in our choirlofts 
throughout the land. Musicians who had thorough training in 
the classical repertoire and who were familiar with the use and 
meaning of the classical materials would not make such obvious 
blunders of technique and taste. At least we could expect that 
they would make fewer such errors. Then, too, there is a danger 
that the stressing of liturgical music will lead the average student 
to think that the purely musical value of liturgical works is higher 
than that of, let us say, the works of Beethoven, merely because the 
music is written with a sacred function in mind. Such a confusion 
is not uncommon, and it is not unusual for the confusion to exist 
among teachers as well as students. The solution, as in other dangers 
we have mentioned, is a thorough and accurate training in music 
appreciation. 


TEACHING MUSIC WITH PERSPECTIVE AND TASTE 


To return to our first question, then, “What are we trying to 
accomplish in music education?” we shall, in most cases, answer 
it by recognizing the essentially non-participant role in our musical 
culture which most students, as future adults, will fill. We shall 
seek to provide the student with training which will make him an 
intelligent listener and a discriminating music-lover. 

This answers, at least in part, the universal question, “What 
shall we teach in our music curriculum?” and its consequent, “How 
much time can be given to great music outside the domain of 
church music?” Obviously a great deal of time must be devoted 
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to this aspect of training, for it has a direct bearing on the kind 
of role to be taken by most of our future adults, that is, a basically 
non-participant one. 

We often hear the question in our day, “Why is it that with 
the great means at our disposal: the radio, television, recordings, 
a nearly world-wide program of public education, the power of 
the press and other such things, that we are producing no higher 
standards of taste, no more professional musicians, and fewer dis- 
tinguished composers than in past ages?” The answer, although 
a complex one, will have to take into consideration the fact that 
music education has been watered down in many cases to a level 
of entertainment, and that the present-day standard is not so much 
based on the quality of the music, training and content, as on the 
amount of activity and pseudo-performing experience to be pro- 
vided and the extent to which it can be applied to the entire stu- 
dent body. 

We must admit that when educators claim that modern music 
education is reaching more students than the older forms of music 
education ever did, there is some justification for such a statement. 
The catch is, however, that the development of the musical taste, 
the provision of a genuine knowledge regarding the classics of 
Western music, and the establishment of an intelligent, critical sense 
are in no way guaranteed by this more universal music education 
system. Yet we are obliged to say that unless a music education 
program provides some basis for these important matters, there 
is precious little of importance that it can do as a substitute. 


CONCLUSION 


In sum, the inclusion of music as an element of Christian cul- 
ture must be on the same plane as the inclusion of poetry, prose 
literature, the pictorial arts, and other elements. It must be based 
on the teaching of these elements as knowledge, taste, and per- 
ception, with the proportion of actual participation in the crea- 
tive or performing aspect of the art determined by the degree to 
which such participation and experience can be carried out with 
original music of the better composers, rather than makeshift dit- 
ties and mutilated classics. 

The most frequently posed objection to such insistence on high 
standards is the observation that students are of greatly varying tal- 
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ents and abilities, and that not all who would be exposed to more seri- 
ous training could profit from it. This is perfectly true. It does not 
however, make this objection a valid reason for taking another 
approach. The fact that many students meet their Waterloo in 
mathematics class when they are faced with elementary algebra, 
or even, at a lower level, with decimals and fractions, does not 
make it necessary or desirable to modify the curriculum. We must 
reject the all too frequent notion that music must be reduced to 
an easily understandable and always enjoyable level at any cost. 
Music is as difficult a study as any in the curriculum, and we must 
not seek to use it as a facile relief from supposedly more demanding 
subjects. The sooner we recognize this fact, the sooner we shall 
find the road to a truly sound music education program, and thus 
to a genuine adult musical culture. 

In this regard the task of the Catholic music educator is not easy. 
That he is often not taken seriously is proved by the fact that in 
a recent survey it was found that not half the dioceses of the United 
States made any provision whatsoever for the inclusion of music 
in the curriculum. The only way in which the music educator 
will gain the serious recognition his work so greatly needs is through 
taking himself and his art seriously. 

The time to begin is now, for today is the foundation for to- 
morrow. The way to begin is through self-appraisal, for the quality 
of the student depends greatly on the quality of the teacher. The 
reason to begin is to be found in our Christian culture itself, the 
precious heritage of an intellectual life in accord with Christian 
ideals and encouraged by the Church, guardian of the arts from 
ancient times. Our responsibilities as teachers of this cultural ele- 
ment go beyond those of our human society and civilization. We 
cannot ignore our deeper duty, which stems from an obligation 
to truth and genuine education in every field. 

* * 

Average daily attendance in U.S. rural schools in 1955- 
56 was 87.4 per cent of enrollment, according to STATISTICS 
OF RURAL SCHOOLS, 1955-56, U.S. Office of Education Cir- 
cular, Number 565. The number of pupils in A.D.A. per 
teacher was 22.8. 


THE ROLE OF THE GOOD TEACHER 
Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C.* 


ABOUT A YEAR AGO, when I published in Taz Catxouic Epv- 
CATIONAL Review an essay on “The Myth of the Great Teacher,” 
several of my friends objected that my essay was too negative and 
that I had not said what makes a good teacher. I thought that 
I had. Certainly when I said that the perfection of teaching existed 
when the teacher disappears as teacher and leaves the students 
with only the ideas and ideals for which they have come to class, 
I was describing a good teacher. A good teacher would then be 
the one who attains this perfection of his purpose in the classroom. 

No teacher is perfect; I do not believe any one will challenge 
me in this statement. The good teacher, then, approaches this per- 
fection in all that pertains to his work. There are so many elements 
in the teaching process that a complete enumeration of them would 
not only be very boring but of little value. There are, however, 
some of these qualifications of a good teacher which are worthy 
of study. 


POSSESSION OF GENUINE LEARNING 


The first qualification of a good teacher is learning, although the 
learning will vary with the position and rank of the teacher and 
the field of endeavor. I can remember the turmoil in Catholic 
education a generation ago when the lobbyists induced the state 
legislatures to require certain credits in educational studies before 
one could teach in the schools of the states. At about the same 
time the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and other accrediting agencies began to insist that schools 
they accredited see that their teachers have certain academic de- 
grees or at least a certain amount of advanced training. There 
was deep resentment among some teachers, especially in religious 
schools, against this invasion of the technicians from the teachers’ 
colleges. I fear that some of these degrees and credits in some uni- 
versities and colleges were created out of paper and paste. Further, 
in nearly every rural community the shocked public trotted out, or 
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rather pulled out by the hand, some “ancient of days”? who had 
been the soul of learning and erudition in that community for 
years but who had little or no college training and had at best a 
bachelor’s degree. The implication was clear. By these new regu- 
lations these old geniuses would not be allowed to teach, and in 
their stead would come those superficial men and women with 
their degrees from the normal schools and from the state universities. 

I remember about that time hearing of the president of a well- 
known university, who had been a doctor of philosophy for many 
years, who took for a drive regularly in the university car the 
venerable lady who had been his teacher in high school but who 
was then earning a master’s degree in his university. I knew also 
from others that this fine religious lady was probably the most suc- 
cessful teacher in that high school. To place technical training and 
degrees above this lady’s learning and wisdom does seem ridiculous. 
But I believe she fits the old principle that the “exception proves 
the rule.” Certainly the requirement of degrees and years of train- 
ing for prospective teachers has been formulated to produce more 
teachers like her — definitely not to keep her kind from teaching. 
I am quite certain that this fine lady did not object to going to 
school again because she had a rich sense of humor. I was sure 
that she learned many things in this summer of post-post-education. 
But I am also sure that the first qualification of this and other 
good teachers is knowledge. 

One administrator has accused me of being “interested only in 
Ph.D.s.” I was not certain whether he referred to my ambitions 
for my college students or my qualifications for the college teacher. 
In either case this was an understandable, if unintended, compli- 
ment. I have no apologies for my stand. I certainly do not feel 
that nursing is one of the tasks of the high-school or college teacher. 
The imparting of knowledge is the essential function of the teacher. 
Further, I have always respected the principle that “you cannot 
get blood from a turnip,” and I have never found a teacher who 
could teach what he himself had not learned. The quality and 
extent of the knowledge required in a teacher will depend upon 
the teaching assignment, but extensive knowledge and intensive 
knowledge are prerequisites for college and university teaching. 

I have at times heard formal condemnations of the narrowness 
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of the specialist, particularly in college teaching. It seems that 
there must be somewhere — although apparently only the Russians 
are producing them today — the onetrack mind that is so special- 
ized that it can know and teach just one kind of knowledge. In 
an earlier age this character was a German professor. I have never 
met such a person — except in the realm of narrow asceticism — 
and that person in my opinion pretended ignorance to cover up 
uncertain information and slovenly habits of study. On the con- 
trary, my recollections are filled with accidental interviews with 
authorities in one field or another who were men of broad learning 
as well as specialists in some particular field of learning. Father 
Julius Nieuwland, for instance, had wide interests in literature and 
music besides the two scientific fields of botany and chemistry in 
which he was a master. I have been surprised in talking to certain 
other scientists to find them men of wide knowledge of art, music, 
and even theology. In contrast are the memories of painful con- 
versations in public gatherings with those whose make-believe in- 
sincerities betray their limited and superficial knowledge of few 
matters in particular and of most things only in general. The 
field of teaching usually changes the quality but not the correctness 
of the knowledge of the good teacher. I have been pleasantly sur- 
prised by the deep psychological insight and humanistic learning of 
the successful teachers of little children. Theirs is not the learning of 
the university professor but it is a specialist’s knowledge at that. I 
feel that no college teacher should be permitted to lecture a group 
of students until he has acquired by his own study some information 
worthy of the students’ attention. 

Sometimes emotion or flowery language can be mistaken for 
learning. I have frequently requested emotional students to read 
aloud in a monotone what they have written to convince them 
that what they have written says little or nothing and that what 
they are experiencing is just their emotional excitement, or at times 
I have read their papers to them in monotone with startling effects 
for the prematurely proud author. I know of no better description 
of some lectures than that they were just “sound and fury signi- 
fying nothing.” I have usually some reservations about those 
teachers whom ordinary students describe as giving “grand” lectures. 
A sly question about the points of the lecture usually produces a 
confusion in the listener who does not understand why he does 
not retain more of the speaker’s ideas. In most cases the speaker 
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has emoted strongly and thrown out many picturesque phrases 
and long colorful words frequently with only second-rate ideas. 
True learning seldom appeals directly to the emotions, although 
strong emotions will follow from a strong message properly delivered. 
The clever teacher knows how to arouse the emotions of his pupils 
and the good teacher also imparts knowledge at the same time. 


POSSESSION OF GOOD JUDGMENT 


Probably the second quality of a good teacher would be the pos- 
session of good judgment. I am of the opinion that good judgment 
is a quality that is either inherited or acquired very early in life, 
and is perfected by acquired learning. I have never observed any 
one acquiring good judgment, because good judgment includes, 
first, a sense of humor and, secondly, a certain humility that is 
willing to understand another’s opinion. Of the two the sense of 
humor is most important. It is true that some leaders and many 
politicians who do not show a sense of humor could never other- 
wise pretend to leadership or hold high office because, after all, 
a sense of humor is a sense of the incongruous. There are of course 
politicians in the good sense and administrators whose ability to 
lead and to take the first places comes from their ability to mold 
others to their way of thought; but others simply lead because they 
are actionists who never think of their defects. The second quality 
of good judgment which I call humility is essential when the 
teacher makes a mistake or more often when there is a doubt. But 
lest this seem too negative I am sure that the teacher with good 
judgment faces his task with an open mind, seeks the correct de- 
cisions and tries at all times to fulfill his tasks honestly and patiently 
with good humor. 


COURAGE TO DISCIPLINE 


There are many other qualities of a good teacher which we have 
always admired but possibly the one next in importance for the 
good teacher who is prepared and who has good judgment is courage. 
The learning process is a bit painful. I have always maintained 
that the youngster who is not learning any faster than he wants 
to learn is not really making progress. Consequently the teacher 
who really elevates his pupils to new and higher levels must be 
at least in some degree a taskmaster and a disciplinarian. The soft 
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words and reasonings of the individual teacher can ease the ten- 
sion of discipline but the learning of new data and the deeper 
understanding will be accomplished only by the student’s superior 
effort, usually under the sanction of the wise teacher. Frequently 
we meet the new teacher who thinks he can dispense with this 
intellectual hardness and with forced efforts— that is until his 
students betray him. G. K. Chesterton said that to call free verse 
a new kind of poetry was like calling lying in a ditch a new kind 
of architecture. I think a fitting parallel is teaching without dis- 
cipline. 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL FITNESS 


There are certain qualities of a teacher which need not be dis- 
cussed. The first of these is a good moral character. We need not 
stress morals because, aside from discipline, morality is not to be 
confused with the learning process. The fact that an inefficient 
teacher is a good Christian and an upright man may make him 
a difficult person to remove from the classroom, but to co-operate 
in his harming the intellectual lives of the youths under his care, 
is surely immoral. A good teacher should be relatively free from 
physical handicaps. Physical handicaps are quite different from 
moral handicaps. Some physical handicaps which do not affect 
the manner of presentation can even inspire the student because 
they have been overcome by the earnest teacher. Even defects of 
speech, if they do not prevent proper enunciation, cannot seriously 
hinder good teaching. Perhaps, good manners and proper dress 
should be included as the necessary qualities of the perfect teacher, 
although some very successful teachers have been deficient on one 
or both of these counts. A genius may be forgiven black finger nails, 
soil encrusted shoes, or creaseless trousers, but such teachers are 
usually teachers of revolution in some form! 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD STUDENTS 


Finally I think that for success the good teacher must have good 
pupils. This is not as facetious as it seems. It is obvious that the 
poor teacher can handicap good students by bad advice or by lack 
of discipline; it is likewise obvious that even the best teacher cannot 
achieve high success with the stupid or unruly student. Athletic 
coaches — to use an example that will be understood by those who 
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defend the poorer student— like to be recognized as superior 
coaches but will admit that they have to have good athletic material 
to start with. Much of the relative superiority of one school or 
college, especially one of the so-called Ivy League colleges, over 
others can be explained by this one item of selectivity in students. 
Even fine equipment and a fine staff cannot make scholars of 
students whose chief qualification is ability to pay, well-developed 
muscles, or membership in the right family. One of the most dam- 
aging of the handicaps of Catholic education in the United States 
has been the failure to exercise selectivity in students. It can be 
argued that the moral obligation to accept all applicants is part 
of the Christian tradition, but that obligation does not bind in 
the regular schoolroom when so many are denied the benefit of 
Catholic education and certainly does not bind in the high school 
and college. On the other hand the failure of many Catholics with 
better backgrounds and training to go to Catholic high schools, 
colleges, and universities has been a major factor in the fewer 
successes in Catholic higher education. Only a good teacher can 
improve good students but good students do tend to perfect the 
good teacher. This is an orthodox use of the theory of challenge 
and response. 


PERSISTENCE OF EFFORT TO TEACH WELL 


There is finally one quality of a good teacher that is particularly 
noticeable in those teachers who achieve success, despite the handi- 
cap of imperfect preparation or the want of selectivity in the stu- 
dents, and that is their persistence in the effort to teach well. Few 
teachers can claim anything like universal success and even these 
have times and occasions of failure. Generally, too, the teacher 
can never be sure that he has succeeded. The good teacher must 
have a confidence in work well done, a faith in his work, as well 
as a love of wisdom if he is to inspire his students to the better 
and more perfect life. 

It is much easier to give the don’t’s than to list the do’s of a good 
teacher because in the don’t’s we see the failures of even the best 
of our educators. Actually, the essential self-sacrifice in good teach- 
ing is that quality which makes teaching respected. It is safe to 
say that the teacher who knows what he has to teach, has good 
judgment, and the necessary courage will attain all success possible. 
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Socra, Livinc 1n CatHotic Four-YEAR ror WoMEN by 
Hazel A. Shinn, Ph.D. 


This dissertation is a study of the current standards and prac- 
tices of the social programs of 85 Catholic four-year women’s 
colleges of the United States. 

The results of the study show that the majority of the partici- 
pating colleges emphasized the personal-social adjustment of the 
student. In some colleges, however, the social opportunities avail- 
able to the resident student were too few and too restricted in type 
to fulfill the aims of the social programs of Catholic education. 
This was true of the social programs especially within the residence 
halls as related to co-operative social planning between boys and girls 
of other colleges. A significant percentage of the colleges indicated 
the use of rental space for formal dances held off campus. Fewer 
than half of the colleges indicated any plan of student control of 
the financial resources for social events. 


A Fotitow-up Stupy oF GRADUATES OF THE COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SciENcES OF Howarp University, 1948-1951, by Charles 


O. Perry, M.A. 


This study sought to ascertain the occupations pursued by the 
graduates of the College of Arts and Sciences of Howard Uni- 
versity from 1948 to 1951. 

Of the 500 alumni co-operating in the study, 65.38 per cent 
indicated that they were married and 2.44 per cent were divorced. 
The married graduates reported 419 children, which is less than 
two children per married graduate. 

The study showed that there were 268, or 54.47 per cent, of 
the graduates currently employed in professional occupations; 5.08 
per cent in semi-professional; and 3.65 per cent in managerial and 
official occupations. In clerical and sales occupations there were 
13.42 per cent, and kindred occupations accounted for 1.02 per 


*Copies of the Ph.D. dissertation abstract reported are on sale at The 
Catholic University of America Press. Microfilms of the M.A. disserta- 
tions may be obtained through the interlibrary loan department of The 
Catholic University of America; information on costs will be sent on request. 
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cent. In the protective service occupations there were 3.04 per 
cent, and skilled and semi-skilled occupations gave employment 
to only 1.82 per cent. About 4 per cent reported that they were 
housewives, and approximately 11 per cent reported that they 
were students. Only 1.62 per cent of the responding graduates 
reported that they were unemployed. 


Tue EpucaTionaL PrincipLes oF Pore Pius XII by Reverend 
James I. Nugent, M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to locate the statements on edu- 
cation made by Pope Pius XII and to synthesize th edata. 

An examination of the writings and pronouncements of Pope 
Pius XII revealed many statements on the nature and extent of 
the rights of the four educative agents: the family, the Church, 
the State, and the school. The Pope stressed the importance of 
the recognition of the domain of God over the life and destiny 
of man and also the necessity for a proper understanding of the 
nature of man if the educative agents are to assume and pursue 
without interference their God-given roles. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING IN JAPAN, 1945-1956, by Brother Aloysius M. Soden, 
M.A. 


This study aimed to investigate the place of Catholic institutions 
of higher education in the general scheme of Japanese higher edu- 
cation today. 

The findings indicate that there are 21 Catholic institutions 
of higher education in Japan: 2 universities, 3 four-year colleges, 
13 junior colleges, and 3 professional schools. All except one of 
these institutions are controlled by religious congregations. Fif- 
teen of these institutions are for women, 3 for men, and 3 are co- 
educational. Catholic institutions represent 4 per cent of the 492 
institutions of higher education in Japan and enroll 1.2 per cent 
of the 603,128 Japanese students. These percentages are signifi- 
cant, since Catholics in Japan comprise only .25 per cent of the 
total population. 

Despite their comparatively small number of students, the Cath- 
olic colleges and universities in Japan have had a definite in- 
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fluence on higher education. They had the first school of journal- 
ism in Japan, the first separate faculty of social sciences, and were 
the first to introduce the laboratory method of teaching foreign 


languages. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE PuBLIC SCHOOL SySTEM UNDER THE 
PuiuippInE Repusiic (1946-1956) by Mimi Laudel, M.A. 


This study is a re-examination and re-interpretation of the 
Philippine education objectives and the changes brought about in 
the public school system under the Philippine Republic. 

It was found that the period, 1946-1956, was characterized mostly 
by efforts at reconstruction and rehabilitation. The revised edu- 
cational program of the Philippines is the result of a long study 
of the Board on National Education, the highest education policy- 
making body in the land. The general secondary-school curriculum 
under the Bureau of Public Schools and the academic and other 
types of four-year secondary schools were reorganized and strength- 
ened to develop greater vocational competence and to insure more 
adequate preparation of the students. Some of the major prob- 
lems of education in general were: language difficulties, unpro- 
ductive graduates, inadequate school supplies, teacher incompeten- 
cies, and insufficient funds for educational purposes. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CLass SIZE AND PupiL ACHIEVEMENT IN 
THE CaTHo.ic ScHoot Tuirp Grape by Reverend James R. 
Deneen, M.A. 


The purpose of this dissertation was to examine the relationship 
between class size and pupil achievement in the Catholic school 
third grade. The means employed were an investigation of past 
research on the question and a statistical study of data gathered 
from the office of the Superintendent of Schools in the Diocese of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

The data gathered for the statistical study consisted of class 
sizes, achievement scores in seven diocesan examinations, and intel- 
ligence test scores in twenty-eight third-grade classes selected ac- 
cording to various criteria. These factors were then correlated 
using the Pearson product-moment method of correlation. Then 
a partial correlation was made between class sizes and achievement 
scores with the intelligence test scores held constant. 
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With regard to the conclusions of the study, it was determined 
from past research that no relationship between class size and 
achievement has been conclusively proven. From the statistical 
study it was concluded that no relationship had been established 
in the classes studied. 


AN EvALuaTION oF SELECTED CATHOLIC HicH-ScHoo, NEwspPaA- 
PERS by Sister Mary Virginia McDermott, O.S.U., M.A. 


This study was undertaken to determine how the newspapers 
of seventeen member-schools of the Cleveland Diocesan Scholastic 
Press Association integrate Catholic principles into student life and 
activities and the degree to which the newspapers studied measure 
up to the criteria of the critical service of the Quill and Scroll 
Society. 

The findings indicate that a definite attempt was made in the 
newspapers studied to integrate Catholic principles into student 
life. Measured by the Quill and Scroll criteria, the newspapers 
studied were most adequate as an informative medium, notably in 
extracurricular coverage. They were fairly adequate as an enter- 
taining medium, and least adequate as an influencing medium. 


PATIENCE AS AN OBJECTIVE IN EpucaTION by Sister M. Leo Vincent 
Short, O.P., M.A. 


The purpose of this dissertation was to analyze the relationship 
between the virtue of patience and Christian perfection, the proper 
and immediate end of Christian education. This involved an analy- 
sis of Christian perfection and the nature of the relationship between 
charity which is its essence and other virtues, both theological 
and moral. Some of the virtues that hold something in common 
with patience were examined with a view to differentiating between 
them and delineating more exactly the meaning of patience. 

Patience, a virtue annexed to fortitude, was seen to be related 
to charity in a manner analogous to the relationship between ac- 
cidents and substance. Again analogously, patience was seen to 
be related to charity as the instrumental cause to its principal cause. 

Problems of the student, the parent, and the teacher were con- 
sidered in the light of patience, and the study points to the con- 
clusion that this virtue is indispensable for all in education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


A monumental project of Catholic scholarship has been launched 
by The Catholic University of America to bring out a new Catholic 
Encyclopedia which will replace the well-known Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, first published with the co-operation of the University fifty- 
two years ago, it was announced last month by Rt. Rev. William 
J. McDonald, Rector of the University. All rights to the original 
publication, including its annual supplements and The Catholic 
Dictionary, have been acquired by the University. The new work 
will be published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, whose 
President, Mr. Curtis G. Benjamin, and His Excellency Most Rev- 
erend Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington and Chancellor 
of the University, signed the necessary contracts last month. Five 
years will be required to complete the work, at a cost in excess of 
$4 million. This undertaking was authorized by the Board of 
Trustees of the University representing the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the country, under the chairmanship of His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. 

It is planned that the new work, whose first edition will be issued 
in fifteen volumes, will be no mere revision of the original publi- 
cation but a completely new Encyclopedia which will incorporate 
the scholarly findings and significant developments of the past half- 
century. It will also embody the latest advances in printing and 
illustration. Under the direction of a board of editors, appointed 
by The Catholic University of America, leading Catholic scholars 
and specialists throughout the world will be enlisted to collaborate 
in this massive research project. 

In commenting on the enterprise, Monsignor McDonald stated: 
“No effort or expense will be spared to make the new Catholic 
Encyclopedia representative of the highest standards of scholarship 
and to provide for the educated general reader, as well as the scholar 
and professional person, a comprehensive work of reference for which 
there is a widespread and urgent demand.” 


Saint Louis University has inaugurated a program of admission 
with advanced standing in the field of English; extension of the 
program to include other subjects is planned. First to participate 
in the new plan are twenty-four third-year students now enrolled 
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at St. Louis University High School. Chosen on the basis of 
superior ability and achievement from a class of 212, these students 
are taking in the high school a course equivalent to the University’s 
freshman English course. They will take mid-semester and final 
examinations at the University. Those who, by University stand- 
ards, make grades of A, B, or C will be given “advanced college 
credit,” which will be transferred to formal college credit when they 
enroll at the University. During their third and fourth high-school 
years, these gifted students will be able to complete four college Eng- 
lish courses and earn twelve credit hours of college work. Other St. 
Louis high schools, both public and private, are expected to par- 
ticipate in the program as soon as arrangements of approval of 
instructors and supervision of classes can be made. 

Initial opening of the University’s new Pius XII Memorial Library 
last May sparked a major increase in book use. Between May 18 
and July 31, book circulation totaled 18, 948 volumes, an increase 
of 46 per cent over the same period last year. Attendance in the 
building, during the summer session, totaled 87,633 visits, an aver- 
age of more than 1,300 persons a day. 

Saint Louis is offering two new programs in physics this year, 
supported by separate grants totaling $9,740 from the National 
Science Foundation. Twenty high-school physics teachers are en- 
rolled in an In-Service Institute for Teachers of Science. Their 
tuition and commuting costs are covered by a Foundation grant of 
$7,250. The second program, for which the Foundation is pro- 
viding $2,490, is an undergraduate research program in physics. 


Three of the sixteen college presidents at the Wagon Wheel Ranch 
(Colorado) Intellectual Life Conference, in August, were Catholic 
college presidents. The purpose of the Conference, supported this 
year by a Ford Foundation grant, is to bring college presidents 
together for ten days of discussion in fields of scholarly interest. 
The Catholic college presidents in attendance were: Rev. Charles 
S. Casassa, S.J., of Loyola University, Los Angeles; Sister Frances 
Marie, S.L., of Loretto Heights College, and Sister M. Nona, O.P., 
of Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart. 


To help educate sisters whose communities have no colleges of 
their own, Loretto Heights College, Denver, is providing full tuition- 
and-board, Sister Formation scholarships this year to three sisters 
who will come from Indiana, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota. 
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Forty years ago, Providence College began operations with a fac- 
ulty of nine and a student body of seventy-five. This fall approxi- 
mately six hundred freshmen registered to bring the total student 
body to over two thousand. From the original twenty-acre site, 
with its single building, Harkins Hall, the college has grown to 
seventy-three acres with eleven separate halls. Its newest building 
is Raymond Hall, a combination dining hall and dormitory; the 
college’s next project is a new library building. Starting his thir- 
teenth year as president of the college is Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, 
O.P., former professor of philosophy at The Catholic University 
of America. 


A new scholarship record was established at DePaul University 
last month when 209 students received scholarship certificates 
valued at $88,814. Last year 167 scholars were given $75,835 in 
awards. Scholarships were provided by fifty-two different donors, 
including the State of Illinois and the University itself. The largest 
number to receive grants from a single source are 111 students who 
hold Illinois State scholarships. These awards, ranging in value 
from honorary to $600, went to 73 freshmen and 38 sophomores. 


Degree mills calling themselves colleges or universities and confer- 
ring “quick-way” degrees, usually mail-order, are taking in an 
estimated $75 million annually and heavily damaging U. S. pres- 
tige abroad. With perhaps as many as 750,000 “students” annually, 
many of them in other countries, the bogus educational institutions 
are causing foreigners to question the integrity and quality of all 
American education. Many U. S. officials abroad have reported 
the problem and appealed for a solution. In response the Americar. 
Council on Education, through its Committee on Education and 
International Affairs, published early this month American Degree 
Mills, a study of the problem by Robert H. Reid. He reports find- 
ing at least 200 degree mills operating in 37 states. He defines 
American degree mills as “certain institutions calling themselves 
colleges or universities which confer ‘quick-way,’ usually mail- 
order, degrees on payment of a fee. These institutions turn out 
bachelor’s, master’s and doctor’s degrees without requiring the labor, 
thought and attention usually expected of those who earn such 
degrees.” Some of these institutions are located in the United States; 
others, American-sponsored, are located on foreign soil. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


The “little school plan” and the “school within a school” are titles 
for a new method of organizing and administering high schools. 
As reported in School Management (August, 1959), here is how 
it works: the large high school is subdivided into two, three, or 
four little schools, each with its own faculty. Each student is as- 
signed to one of these units. It becomes his or her home base for 
a period of years. During this period, the student takes all of his 
required subjects with the same group of pupils. His elective courses, 
such as shop, as well as a few advanced academic subjects, are 
taken in central facilities from a faculty which serves all of the 
little schools. The typical four-year high school may use a variety 
of different plans for organizing within the basic concept. It can 
be divided into a group of two or more little schools which cover 
grades nine through twelve. It can be split into units covering 
grades nine and ten, and grades eleven and twelve. But, whatever, 
division is used, two very fundamental advantages accrue to the 
pupil: (1) More individual attention is possible. The individual 
student is less likely to become “lost” in the crowd of a large stu- 
dent body. (2) The virtues of a large high school are present. A 
broader curriculum, more specialized facilities, and a stronger fac- 
ulty become economically possible. 


Letter jacket awards for excellence in study were given to high 
school students in Denison, Texas, for the first time. Twelve boys 
and twelve girls will annually receive the awards, two going to 
sophomores, two to juniors, and two to seniors in each of four fields. 
Winners will be determined by recorded grades of the first semes- 
ter in English, mathematics, science, and social studies, and the 
results of standardized achievement tests in the subjects. 


A black flag flying over the Monterey, California, High School 
serves as a grim warning that students there have been unduly 
littering their campus. Under the Monterey plan, the campus is 
inspected every day after lunch periods by a vice principal and 
two students. If they find the campus clean, there is a favorable 
comment in the school bulletin. If there is some litter, a note of 
warning appears in the school bulletin. When the committee finds 
the campus unduly littered, the black flag is run up and the school 
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snack bar is closed for the day. The plan is said to be working 
wonders. 


A total of 1,890,000 school days were lost by 16,300 students in 
Arkansas and Virginia during the 1958-1959 academic year be- 
cause schools were closed in those states to prevent integration. 
These totals were computed by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and reported in The Nation’s Schools (August, 
1959). About 14,500 of these students were exposed to schooling 
of one kind or another, the report stated, but this substitute instruc- 
tion in most instances was inadequate. Approximately 1,800 stu- 
dents in the two states received no education at all during the 
past year. For them it has clearly been a lost year for intellectual 
growth and development. 


Unhappy conditions at home was listed as the prime cause of juve- 
nile delinquency by junior and senior high-school students polled 
recently by Scholastic Magazine. The majority of students answer- 
ing in the survey also indicated that they would keep the age for 
leaving school at eighteen, would keep the voting age at 21, and 
believe standards of school dress should be set. Only 12 per cent 
would lengthen the school day and only 11 per cent would lengthen 
the school year. About 75 per cent said they wanted more knowl- 
edge of national and international affairs. 


Understanding science should be emphasized by the high schools, 
rather than learning what science has already uncovered, according 
to Chester A. Lawson, head of the Natural Science Department at 
Michigan State University. As reported in The Nation’s Schools 
(August, 1959), Lawson stated that the physical and biological 
sciences should be taught as a unit in high school to best prepare 
future scientists for specialization in college and to give others 
the appreciation of science they should have. 


Steps to raise the standards of science instruction at all school 
levels in New York City were undertaken this summer by prominent 
scientists and educators at a science institute conducted under the 
auspices of the board of education. The American School Board 
Journal (August, 1959) reported that the seminar evaluated the 
potential impact on juniors and seniors in high school programs of 
a new elementary science curriculum. The institute was financed 
by a grant of $10,540 from the Hebrew Technical Institute. 
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More interest in foreign language study is being shown by United 
States students according to Henri Peyre, president, National As- 
sociation of Teachers of French, and professor of French, Yale 
University. As reported by School and Society (Summer, 1959), 
95,000 high school students will participate in the NATF’s annual 
national French contest. This total is at least 20,000 larger than 
before. Interest in French among high-school boys and girls in 
America has apparently never been so keen. Professor Peyre feels 
such interest reflects the admonitions of our political and educa- 
tional leaders that foreign language study should be broadened in 
the nation’s schools. 


Business and industry are lending a hand to help schools improve 
their science teaching. For instance, a Minneapolis manufacturing 
company conducted a one-week workshop for science teachers to 
show the importance of school science and mathematics programs 
to industry. Teachers found it an eye-opening experience to see 
how the scientific and mathematical principles they taught were 
being applied in industry. 


A gimmick to improve spelling has been dreamed up by Robinson 
High School (Kansas) teachers. For eighteen weeks last year each 
teacher compiled a list of ten words, each one pertinent to his 
own subject. The words, spelled out syllable by syllable and in- 
cluding definitions, were written on every blackboard in the school. 
Once a week, a quiz was given in each class and students were ex- 
pected to know how to spell every word. Any student who attained 
twelve perfect papers was excused for the remaining weeks. A 
misspelled word meant a fifteen-minute study session during the 
lunch hour. Although some students showed no improvement at 
the end of the program, most did. This year the program will 
extend over thirty weeks. 


Too many records can hinder guidance. This is the assertion of 
Dr. E. G. Williamson, University of Minnesota. Says Williamson 
in Counseling Points of View, a counselor never has sufficient in- 
formation; he can always use more case history data. But too many 
records and forms can intrude between counselor and student. 
The purpose of counseling is not to compile an encyclopedia on a 
student, but to help him, even with less than complete information. 
We may impair the effectiveness of a counselor by form making. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


It is a privilege to stay after school for some sixth-grade students 
in Wickliffe, Ohio. As reported in School Management (August, 
1959), certain pupils stay after school at least one afternoon a week. 
These are the members of a special after-hours debating class de- 
signed for pupils who have completed the twelfth-grade materials 
the school uses for developmental reading. Students who have 
reached this plateau are invited to spend an extra afternoon in 
school each week, taking part in the special debating sessions. 
Students have presented debates before classmates, other classes, 
and the PTA. There has been a noticeable increase in reading 
interest among all the school’s pupils, most of whom are hoping 
to be asked to spend an extra few hours in school. 


Education is being held back by our adherence to a rigid class 
size, according to Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, director of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. Education Summary (September 
12, 1959) quotes Dr. Eurich as stating that the formula that speci- 
fies 25 or 30 pupils per class determines our capital expenditures 
for school buildings, our need for teachers, our operating expenses. 


Change it slightly and our entire financial structure changes. This 
pupil-teacher ratio can be traced back to the Talmud recorded in 
the third century. By adhering to it, says Eurich, we ignore all 
developments since. 


The average pupil-teacher ratio for the world is 34 to 1. The 
ratio goes up in countries with strong educational systems and sinks 
in the underdeveloped lands. In Russia, whose educational results, 
if not the system, have been praised recently, the majority of schools 
are under double sessions, with some operating three shifts. 


Lengthening the school day in Long Beach and New Hyde Park, 
New York, has produced greater learning, educators of both dis- 
tricts agree. Principal John H. Day, of the New Hyde Park School 
District, reported in The Nation’s Schools (August, 1959) that 
much more territory was covered. The extra time has been devoted 
to reading in the first three grades and to reading and arithmetic 
in the fourth through the sixth grades. The district has 2,375 pupils 
from kindergarten through sixth grade. In Long Beach, which has 
5,000 pupils in all grades and high school, the extra time is divided 
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among all subjects. One day has been shortened to permit teacher 
in-service work and parent-teacher conferences. 


Approximately 60,000 elementary-school pupils in Massachusetts 
and parts of New Hampshire and Rhode Island will participate in a 
three-year pioneer television course in French. The course, spon- 
sored by the Modern Language Project of the Massachusetts Coun- 
cil for Public Schools, will be financed by the Ford Foundation, 
Title VII of the N.D.E.A., and the Eastern Massachusetts Council 
for School Television. Earle S. Randall, professor of modern lan- 
guages at Purdue University, will direct the project. Starting this 
fall, two fifteen-minute lessons will be viewed for thirty weeks as 
part of “21 Inch Classroom,” a series of in-school telecasts now 
being viewed in the three states. At a later date the French series 
will be filmed for national distribution. 


About 300,000 students in city grade schools were on half-day 
schedules last year. How much time does a child lose on a half- 
day schedule? The National Parent-Teacher magazine states that 
if the pupil attends the usual four-hour sessions he loses at least 
an hour a day. A five-hour day is the minimum requirement in 
most states. By the end of the year he has lost a total of two months; 
by the time he has completed elementary school, he has lost almost 
two years. 


The right kind of teacher can actually increase a child’s I. Q. 
This theory is advanced by Dr. Arthur W. Combs of the University 
of Florida, in Learning More About Learning, a publication of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association. Intelligence is not a “static ca- 
pacity,” says Dr. Combs, but may be developed through teaching 
that emphasizes growth and development from within, rather than 
force and coercion from without. “Education may not just be the 
victim of a child’s intelligence, but the creator of intelligence. This 
means that we teachers need not feel defeated, that there are 
many things we can do, even with the most limited child.” 


A physician who cared for many of the children injured in the 
fire at Our Lady of Angels School last December has called for 
identification tags for all school children. According to Dr. James 
Seagraves, identification of injured children is often difficult because 
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they seldom carry wallets or other identifying objects. Dog tags 
similar to those worn by members of the armed services would 
alleviate this problem. 


An intricate electronic push-button apparatus being developed by 
a University of Michigan physicist as an instantaneous test-cor- 
rector is balanced by a much simpler device used in the elementary 
grades at Craig School, Niskayuna, New York. In order to check 
which children understand a point just explained, without the delay 
of a written test, children are asked to put their heads down on their 
desks in the crook of one arm, and indicate their answers to oral 
questions by pointing with the other arm. For example, reports 
Education Summary (September 12, 1959) , after explaining declara- 
tive, interrogatory, and exclamatory sentences, the teacher says, 
“Heads down.” As she reads a sentence, pupils point to the place 
on the board where a period, a question mark, or an exclamation 
point have previously been written. Teachers can see at a glance 
who needs more help, and the pupils are protected from the em- 
barrassment of mistakes. 


“Parents Must Be Teachers” is the title of a very attractive booklet, 
designed to make co-ordination of home and school in the educa- 
tion of children more effective. Prepared and published by the 
Denver Chapter of Kappa Gamma Pi, National Honor Society of 
Catholic Women’s Colleges (1236 Milwaukee Street, Denver 6, 
Colorado), the booklet contains a four-year plan of thirty-three 
programs for parents’ groups. The programs are divided into three 
major categories: the spiritual development of the child, the intel- 
lectual development of the child, and the personal development of 
the child. Members of the Denver Chapter of Kappa Gamma Pi 
actually presented many of the programs suggested to groups of 
parents; other programs were designed by committees of parents and 
teachers. It is the intention of the Denver group to supplement the 
booklet with additional ideas and more complete resource materials 
as they continue their project for better home and school relation- 
ships. The booklet sells for $1.50 a copy, or four copies for $5.00. 
Our examination of it indicates that it is a valuable piece of adminis- 
trative literature for any Catholic school. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


With the death of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, in Philadelphia, 
last month, American Catholic education lost one of its finest 
leaders. Well known in educational circles, Monsignor Cox served 
practically all his priestly life after receiving his doctorate at The 
Catholic University of America in 1931 in school work. Before 
being made pastor of St. John’s Parish, in Philadelphia, and director 
of St. John’s School of Adult Education, in 1954, he divided twenty- 
two years between the office of assistant archdiocesan superintend- 
ent of schools and that of principal of St. Thomas More High 
School. He was a former president of the Pennsylvania Catholic 
Educational Association and served the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association as a member of its Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee, as president of its Department of Secondary Schools, and 
as vice president general of the Association. He was the recipient 
of honorary degrees from several colleges and served as a member 
of the School Board of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia. Among his 
civic activities was membership on the advisory board for Phila- 


delphia’s Mayor’s Scholarships. He also headed the Philadelphia 
Medal of Honor Committee. 


Two-thirds of the nation’s children are expected by their parents 
to go to college, but relatively few families are preparing realis- 
tically to meet the expenses involved, a survey made for the Ford 
Foundation reported last month. The survey, conducted by Elmo 
Roper and Associates, reported these findings: (1) Of the children 
under eighteen asked about, 69 per cent were expected by their 
parents to go to college. (In 1958, according to statistics compiled 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Census, only 21.4 per cent of the nation’s 
population between 18 and 21 were enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities.) (2) Although the median expected expense was $1,450 
for each year of college, 60 per cent of the parents expecting to 
send a child to college had no savings plan specifically for this pur- 
pose. For the 40 per cent who did have such a plan, the median 
amount saved last year was only $150. (3) Parents evidently ex- 
pected future college costs to be about the same as they are now. 
Although the cost of a college education has increased sharply 
since World War II, parents did not take into account future 
increases. (4) About the same proportion of girls (68 per cent) 
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as boys (69 per cent) were expected by their parents to attend 
college. But there was wide variation according to age group—74 
per cent for children under 5; 70 per cent for children 5 through 
13; and 56 per cent for children 14 through 17. (5) Of those chil- 
dren expected to go to college, 37 per cent were expected to attend 
state institutions; 4 per cent, city colleges; 17 per cent, private insti- 
tutions; and 5 per cent, junior or community colleges. Parents of 
37 per cent said they did not know. The cross-section survey in- 
volved 5,000 heads of households in all parts of the United States 
and on all economic levels. 


The National Defense Education Act was a year old last month. 
In 1958-59, with an appropriation of more than $115 million, it 
aided innumerable students, sent money to public school districts 
in every state and territory, established research programs at a 
hundred colleges and universities and made loans to some hundred 
private schools, In 1959-60, another $150 million will be spent for 
these purposes. 


Prayers are permitted in public schools in seven states, according 
to a report published last month by the American Jewish Congress, 
entitled Digest and Analysis of State Attorney General Opinions 
Relating to Freedom of Religion and Separation of Church and 
State. The seven states are Arkansas, Kansas, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Virginia. Most of these 
states require that the prayer be nonsectarian. Arkansas prohibits 
the singing of hymns; Arkansas and Minnesota allow children to 
absent themselves from the prayers, if they prefer, while Kansas, 
Minnesota, and Vermont forbid teachers, or whoever conducts the 
prayers, from injecting their own comments. The report discusses 
released and dismissed time, Bible reading, use of religious materials, 
use of public school buildings by religious groups, and transportation 
of pupils to religious schools in public school buses. 


Reference manual for Columbus Day activities is being distributed 
by The National Citizens Committee for Columbus Day (1192 
National Press Building, Washington 4, D, C.). Entitled “Leaders 
Guide for 1959 Columbus Day Observances,” it contains outlines 
for programs to implement the theme “Americans All—Working 
Together.” 
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Tue Co.iece INFLUENCE ON STUDENT CHARACTER by Edward D. 
Eddy, Jr., Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1959. Pp. xii + 186. $3.00. 


In 1957 Philip E. Jacob created quite a stir in academic circles 
when he reported in Changing Values in College that in only a 
few select colleges were the values of students altered appreciably 
during the college years. Jacob’s conclusions have stimulated a 
number of organizations to re-examine the influence of the college 
on the value patterns of students. Supported by the American 
Council on Education and the Calkins Foundation, The College 
Influence on Student Character is the report of a pilot study ad- 
dressed to an examination of the relationship between intellectual 
training and the development of character, when character is de- 
fined as “intelligent direction and purposeful control of conduct 
by definite moral principles.” 

Dr. Eddy and the two recent college graduates who served as 
his staff visited the campuses of twenty colleges located in seventeen 
states and talked with both students and faculty members about 
the problem at hand. The colleges studied ranged from small 
church-related schools to large state universities. Of these insti- 
tutions two were Catholic — the University of Notre Dame and 
its sister institution, St. Mary’s College. 

The staff members frequently served as participant-observers by 
living as students for several days on a particular campus. Need- 
less to say, this report reflects the advantages and disadvantages of 
the participant-observer type of research. Interesting snatches of 
intimate conversations are recorded verbatim, but there appear to 
be a number of unwarranted conclusions drawn from interviews 
with a few students or faculty members. 

The bulk of the report is comprised of generalizations pertinent 
to six elements which the researchers found to be “the strongest 
influences in the development of character in the colleges.” These 
elements are the level of expectancy of students and faculty, the 
concept of teaching that prevails at an institution, the organization 
of the curriculum, the degree of student responsibility, the oppor- 
tunity for religious understanding and practice, and the effect of 
over-all environment. A chapter is devoted to a discussion of each 
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of these areas with emphasis placed upon a description of such 
illustrative practices as the Ten Ideals program at Stephens, the 
in-service training program at Stetson, the Humanistic Tradition 
course at Oberlin, and the Sodality of Our Lady at Notre Dame. 

The last two chapters of the report are concerned with devel- 
oping a rationale for character education and with presenting 
an optimistic vision of the excellence in intellect and character 
that awaits the American college student. 

This book fulfills its purpose admirably. As a pilot study, it suc- 
ceeds in whetting the reader’s appetite for a more thorough and 
detailed analysis of what colleges in America are doing or should 
be doing to meet their social obligations to develop leaders. 


Antuony C. Riccio 
Department of Education 
University of Notre Dame 


Gumance IN Topay’s ScHoots by Donald G. Mortensen and Allen 
M. Schmuller. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1959. Pp. 
viii + 436. $5.75. 


Here is a volume intended as a textbook for introductory courses 
in guidance and applicable at both elementary and secondary levels. 
Dr. Mortensen is head of the Department of Guidance and Pupil 
Personnel Services, Los Angeles State College. Dr. Schmuller is 
director of Testing and Guidance at Westminister College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

The book’s scope is extensive, the organization being as follows: 
(1) the meaning of guidance, (2) understanding the individual, 
(3)meeting the needs of the pupils in the school program, (4) 
helping development and adjustment through counseling, and (5) 
evaluating and improving the guidance services. The style of writ- 
ing is not likely to support the hopes of those who like to believe 
“educationese” is on the wane. One gets the impression in a num- 
ber of recent texts, including this one, that perhaps the authors 
are unconsciously using non-committal language, so they will not 
be the losers, regardless of the outcome of the current debate on 
American schools. For instance, the book recommends careful 
teaching of “the English language, unique idioms and all.” Here, 
and elsewhere, it sounds as if the authors are betting on all the 
horses! 
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Many sections are very well prepared, for example, one on re- 
ferral resources. Since it dips freely into philosophical questions, 
however, this reviewer must be concerned mainly with what is not 
good about it. Six such points must be noted: (1) Marriage is re- 
garded as “a formal and public relationship between two people” 
that, as an institution, “may or may not continue to survive.” 
(p. 109) (2) The view of the family is equally pagan. “The reason 
for this phenomenon is obvious: the helpless condition of the 
young. Being born helpless and remaining so for months, even 
years, has necessitated the remaining together of the human family.” 
(p. 105) (3) The authors stated, “Ours is a philosophy of eclecti- 
cism. . . . Such a view literally necessitates arbitrary selection of 
materials since the joining of opposing viewpoints can hardly be 
done otherwise.” Of course, there is always the possibility that 
the joining of opposing viewpoints shouldn’t be done. (4) The 
curious suggestion is made that “counselors . . . should not hesitate 
to maintain positive relationships with local church leaders.” This 
seems to suggest that to do so would ordinarily be blameworthy, 
did not a special end justify the means! (5) Semantics, a general 
branch of study, is confused with “general semantics,” a particular 
(and materialistic) school of thought. (pp. 236-237) (6) The treat- 
ment of the mind-body relation is quite poor. It gives the im- 
pression that the only alternatives are a simple materialism or an 
absolute dualism, and (without naming names) seems to confuse 
the Thomistic view with the latter. (pp. 78-79) 

Despite the merits of this book, honesty requires that it be re- 
ported as hazy in style and frequently inaccurate and non-committal 
— much in the standard but regrettable pattern of texts on educa- 


tion. 


RosBert B. NorpBERG 


Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


ow 


A TextTsook Test Diacnosis by Ewald Bohm. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, Inc., 1958. Pp. xi -+- 322. $7.75. 


Ewald Bohm is a clinical psychologist little known to Americans. 
However, he has made many contributions to the journal litera- 
ture on the Rorschach test in Germany and now has compiled his 
own researches with that of other European experts on Rorschach 
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in one volume. The work has been translated by two outstanding 
clinical psychologists on the American scene, Anne G. Beck and 
Samuel J. Beck of the University of Chicago and the Michael 
Reese Hospital. 

The fourteen chapters of the book are devided into three parts: 
“Introduction,” “The Test Technique,” and “Evaluation.” From 
the Introduction one perceives immediately that the Rorschach 
test is used in more varied situations in Europe than in America, 
where it is considered almost exclusively as a “clinical instrument.” 
Reference is made by Bohm to the applicability of the Rorschach 
technique in industry, vocational counseling, military psychology, 
and the like, as well as in psychiatric diagnosis. The author cau- 
tions against too extensive use of the test, for example, group ad- 
ministration and unprofessional stunts such as blind diagnosis. 
He also considers here the question of who should be allowed to 
use the Rorschach and solves this by not angling with particular 
personality characteristics but rather outlining a course of study 
for the perspective student of Rorschach. 

The second part of the book is a concise and careful statement 
of administration starting with the preparations of the examiner, 
the instructions to the subject and for scoring the record. All 
who use the test will profit by the experience and general discussion 
of putting the subject at ease, introducing the test to him and the 
like. The scoring, however, will offer some difficulty to those who 
have been trained exclusively in the Klopfer scoring system. Al- 
though Bohm makes several references and comparisons to Klopfer 
and Kelley, nevertheless, one finds himself translating constantly 
and the ease of reading somewhat impeded by an unfamiliar scoring 
method. The discussion in this section of the book adds considerably 
to understanding aspects of scoring with which the American stu- 
dent seldom comes in contact unless he habitually reads the Eu- 
ropean journals. The author has made a great effort to present 
this material in as unmechanical a fashion as possible, and with 
much success, for one is always aware that one is scoring an entire 
protocol and seldom gets lost in atomistic detail. 

The third and longest section of the book, “Evaluation,” reflects 
the author’s conviction that a sound knowledge of psychological 
and psychoanalytic theory is necessary to be able to evaluate a 
Rorschach protocol for it is with the aspect of diagnosis that the 
section deals. Here, particularly, the figure-ground aspect of the 
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protocol becomes evident. There are several long sections discuss- 
ing various psychoneurotic, neurotic and psychotic reactions. These 
are related to Rorschach responses as these respcnses reflect ap- 
propriate dynamics. Thus one does not get the impression of de- 
veloping a list of “signs,” but of scoring symbols reflecting a dynamic 
syndrome. To emphasize this still further, there is no attempt to 
present typical protocols for any nosological category. Bohm states 
definitely that one seldom if ever gets a “pure reaction” in prac- 
tice so that this is not feasible or realistic. 

In this section, too, we find many references to names unfamiliar 
to the American student. If the book served no other purpose, it 
would be a valuable reference volume for the contributions of these 
authors. It also serves a more fundamental purpose, the presenta- 
tion of the “Rorschach process,” from a guide to the neophyte to 
interpretive insights for the savant. It would, therefore, be a valu- 
able addition to any psychological library. 


HELEN E. PErxottTo 


Department of Psychology and Psychiatry 
The Catholic University of America 


ows 


An INTRODUCTION TO PERSONAL AD] USTMENT—A New APPROACH 
To GuIDANCE AND CounsELING by Edward C. Glanz and Ernest 
B. Walston. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1958. Pp. xvii + 
348. $5.75. 


Edward C. Glanz is chairman of the Psychology and Guidance 
Division at Boston University Junior College. Ernest G. Walston 
is chairman of the Guidance Department at Boston University. 
These two authors list seven other persons who contributed chap- 
ters of this book. 

The volume is intended to help the college student engage in 
self-analysis. “Critical thinking through the study of psychology” 
is the theme. Part I begins with the immediate problem of the 
student adjusting to college. Part II sketches in some theoretical 
backgrounds for interpreting such problems, with chapters on 
causes of human behavior, theories of learning, personality, and 
social and psychological maturity. Part III examines different 
areas in which the student’s self-analysis should go — his personal, 
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academic and work worlds. Part IV continues this breakdown 
into areas, considering occupational and educational planning. 

The appendices and other extra materials are especially to be 
commended. There is a good glossary of technical terms, an aid 
which is becoming increasingly important as psychological science 
makes admirable advances on at least one front: vocabulary. 

In a day when “a new approach” is claimed by almost every- 
body who writes a book, it is noteworthy that this one really is 
new in its combining of guidance and psychological concepts in 
a brew intended to be applied by the student to himself. 

The chapter on theories of learning was weak, definitely inac- 
curate in some places. The philosophy of man is sufficiently indi- 
cated on page 28 when “person” is defined as “organism.” Still 
and all, I was cheered by the sunny observation that “faculty 
members influence education in many ways.” One would like to 
think so. 

As a first in its field, this is a good book. 


RosBeErtT B. NorRDBERG 


Department of Education 


The Catholic University of America 
ow 


CoLLEcE TEACHING BY TELEVISION. Edited by John C. Adams, C. 
R. Carpenter, and Dorothy R. Smith. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1959. Pp. xii + 234. $4.00. 


This volume contains a report of a conference sponsored jointly 
by the Committee on Television of the American Council on Edu- 
cation and Pennsylvania State University, which was held at 
Pennsylvania State University in October, 1957. John C. Adams 
is president of Hofstra College and was chairman of the Council’s 
Committee on Television from 1953 to 1957; C. R. Carpenter is 
director of academic research and services at Pennsylvania State 
University, and Dorothy R. Smith is secretary of the Council’s 
Committee on Television. The book covers all aspects of teaching 
by television. 

Two major areas of interest to this reviewer were the traditional 
problems associated with educational television and the future of 
television as a medium of instruction. Among the problems were: 
the unwillingness of some faculty members to use television as a 
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teaching medium because it eliminates almost entirely personal 
teacher-student contacts; the fear that television might put the 
college professor out of business; the impossibility, when teaching 
by television, of answering students’ questions right away; and the 
hostile attitude of older faculty members toward young teachers 
who wish to use television in instruction. 

According to the report, the future of television in instruction 
is bright. New technical developments and lower costs will help 
expand its uses. Being projected for the college campus is a multiple- 
purpose building with facilities for live projection, video-taping, and 
for the preservation and distribution of tapes. 

As is to be expected in a conference report, all the ideas pre- 
sented in the many papers which make up this volume are not de- 
veloped fully. It is, nevertheless, to be recommended to college 
staff members for the freshness of its thought and for the evidence 
it offers that television can be used effectively in instruction. 


GerorcE F, DoNovAN 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


* * * 


Competition for some nine hundred 1960-61 Fulbright 
scholarships for study or research in twenty-eight countries 
closes November 1, 1959. The awards are for study in 
Europe, Latin America, and the Asia-Pacific area. 

* * 


The National Citizens Council for Better Schools an- 
nounced in August the immediate cessation of most of its 
operations, including the publication of BETTER SCHOOLS. 


Next July, Northwestern University, supported by a grant 
of $79,758, will launch a two-and-one-half-year study to 
learn how many superior high-school graduates fail to go 


to college. 
* * * 


Some four hundred American high schools will teach 
Russian this year. When Sputnik I went into orbit, only 
sixteen high schools were teaching the language. 

* * * 
Forty per cent of this fall’s first-graders in the schools of 


the Diocese of Pittsburgh will enter second grade next 
March in a newly inaugurated acceleration program. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Educational 


Anthony, Catherine Parker. Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology. 
St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co. Pp. 574. $5.35. 

Brownell, William A., Gerardus, §.S.N.D., Sister Mary, Fullmer, 
Rev. David C., Francis Jerome, S.S.N.D., Sister M. Finding 
Truth in Arithmetic. Book Two, First Half. Boston: Ginn and 
Co, Pp. 88. $0.84. 

Buros, Oscar Krisen (ed.). The Fifth Mental Measurements Year- 
book. Highland Park, N. J.: Gryphon Press. Pp. 1292. $22.50. 

Diffor, John W., and Horkheimer, Mary Foley. Educators Guide to 
Free Filmstrips. Eleventh Edition. Randolph, Wis.: Educators 
Progress Service. Pp. 191. $6.00. 

Elwell, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E., and others (ed.). God’s Truths 
Help Us Live. Book 3. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 280. 

Elwell, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E., and others (ed.). Our Faith: 
God’s Great Gift. Book 6. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 
Pp. 350. 

Elwell, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E., and others (ed.). Teacher’s 
Manual for God’s Truths Help Us Live. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. Pp. 87. 

Elwell, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E., and others (ed.). Teacher’s 
Manual for Our Faith: God’s Great Gift. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co. Pp. 47. 

Filas, S.J., Francis L. Principles of Sex Education. St. Louis: 
Queen’s Work. Pp. 16. $0.10. 

Goldbrunner, Josef. Teaching the Catholic Catechism. Vol. I. 
New York: Herder and Herder, Inc. Pp. 108. $1.65. 

Jungmann, Josef Andreas. Handing on the Faith. New York: 
Herder and Herder, Inc. Pp. 445. $6.50. 

Little, Lawrence C. (ed.). The Future Course of Christian Adult 
Education. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press. Pp. 322. 
$5.00. 

National Catholic Educational Association. Christian Education: 
Our Commitments and Our Resources. Report of the Proceedings 
and Addresses — Fifth-sixth Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, March 31-April 3, 1959. Washington, D. C.: National 
Catholic Educational Association. Pp. 486. $3.00. 
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Phonograph Records for Classroom and Library. Kindergarten to 
Grade 9. New York: Educational Record Sales. Pp. 40. Free. 

Tidyman, Willard F., and Butterfield, Marguerite. Teaching the 
Language Arts. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Pp. 
403. $6.50. 

Ward, Justine, and Rose Vincent, S.L., Sister. Music 5: How to 
Teach Music’s Golden Tongue. Teachers’ Guide and Lesson 
Plans. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Education Press. Pp. 98. 
$4.00. 

Ward, Justine, and Lessard, John. Music Seven: Voices That Vary. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Education Press. Pp. 123. $2.20. 

Wiles, Kimball. Teaching For Better Schools. Second Edition. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. 341. $5.95. 

Woodcock, E. C. A New Latin Syntax. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. Pp. 267. 


General 


A Catholic Child’s Missal and Prayerbook. New York: Guild Press, 
Inc. Pp. 80. $0.95. 

Dion, C.M., Philip E. Basic Spiritual Means. New York: Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc. Pp. 255. 

Graef, Hilda. Modern Gloom and Christian Hope. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co. Pp. 143. $3.50. 

Hallett, Paul H. Ecumenical Councils. Wichita, Kansas: Catholic 
Bookshop, Inc. Pp. 72. $0.50. 

Jorgensen, S.J., T. N. The Constant Choice. St. Louis: Queen’s 
Work. Pp. 24. $0.10. 

Mary of Our Lady of the Angels, R.G.S., Sister. Millions Need 
Her Help. St. Louis: Queen’s Work. Pp. 23. $0.10. 

Michonneau, Abbé. My Father's Business. A Priest in France. New 
York: Herder and Herder, Inc. Pp. 155. $2.95. 

Petit, O. Praem., Francois. The Problem of Evil. Trans. Christopher 
Williams. New York: Hawthorn Books. Pp. 142. $2.95. 

Philippe, O.P., M. D. The Worship of God. Trans. Dom Mark 
Pontifex. New York: Hawthorn Books. Pp. 142. $2.95. 

Thomas, S.J., John L. Parents, Teen-Agers and Dating Patterns. 
St. Louis: Queen’s Work. Pp. 24. $0.10. 

Zeiger, Arthur (ed.). Encyclopedia of English. New York: Arco 
Publishing Co. Pp. 512. $3.00 cloth; $1.50 paper. 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


ROBES FOR CONFIRMATION 
Moore Confirmation Robes save money 
for each family by removing need for new 
clothing. Since all appear appropriately 
alike, no youngster “out-fashions” an- 
other. White, flowing robes, with scarlet 
collars and beanies are available for girls. 
Scarlet robes and ties are available for 
boys. Moore rental service is quick, effi- 
cient and available on short notice. Write 
for details and Catalog CC17 to: E. R. 
Company, 932 Dakin St., Chicago 
Tl, 


LENSCREEN MATERIALS 

Lenscreen, a product of several years of 
research, is now known widely, and recog- 
nized as the best optical screen for day- 
light use. It is very flexible and light in 
weight, It is elastic, but tough. Len- 
screen has successfully passed comparison 
tests with competitive screens, and has 
been specified for the new Academic 
Building, U. S. Army Command and 
Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Frames are available to order, however, 
most users fabricate their own from in- 
expensive pipe tubing. For further infor- 
mation, and a swatch of the new material, 
write to: Polacoat Incorporated, 9750 
Conklin Rd., Blue Ash, Ohio. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMSTRIPS 
The eleventh annual edition of Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Filmstrips is now 
available. This service is devoted en- 
tirely to free filmstrips and free slides, 
all at your fingertips, within the covers 
of a single book. This eleventh annual 
edition lists 743 titles, including 94 sets 
of slides. There are more than 40,000 
separate frames or pictures, or minia- 
ture posters, from 106 different sources. 
This guide brings you a wealth of sup- 
plementary visual materials at a mini- 
mum cost. Write to: Educators Progress 
Service, Dept. CER, Randolph, Wis. 


CATHOLIC FUND RAISING 

McCarthy Brothers and Associates have 
available a staff of experienced Catholic 
fund raising consultants to discuss your 
fund raising program. A follow up serv- 
ice for the entire pledge period is in- 
cluded. For the best in fund raising 
services, and for a financial analysis at no 
cost to you, write to: McCarthy Brothers 
a 54 Park Ave., New York 
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EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
The nineteenth annual Guide to Free 
Films, listing 4,223 titles of films, 614 
of which were not listed in the previous 
edition, is now available. The Cuide, a 
cyclopedic, professional service, brings you 
complete, up-to-date, organized and sys- 
tematized information on free educational, 
informational and entertainment films 
without the bother and inconvenience of 
loose leaf filing or supplements. This 
current 639-page edition is the largest 
annual revision in the history of the Film 
Guide. Reprints of the article, Audio- 
Visual Media in School Improvement, by 
Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, will be furnished 
free to educators and librarians who ask 
for them. Write to: Educators Progress 
Service, Dept. CER, Randolph, Wis. 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY 

A Catholic Dictionary (originally pub- 
lished as The Catholic Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary), edited by Donald Attwater, 
has recently been published. This new 
edition contains over one hundred revi- 
sions, which brings it into full accord 
with recent liturgical and canonical re- 
forms. First published in 1931, A Cath- 
olic Dictionary has become a standard 
work. Its definitions, drawn primarily 
from present-day teaching, are clear, 
concise, and given in non-technical lan- 
guage. Published by: The Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


NEW STORAGE CASES FOR PLUMES 

Band directors will appreciate the new 
plume case recently developed. Measuring 
27% inches wide, 14 inches deep, and 26 
inches high, the cabinet has a capacity of 
90 plumes, up to 10% inches long. In- 
side diameter of the tubes is 2% inches. 
This sturdy cabinet has a handle on each 
end for carrying, and weighs only 48 
pounds. For specifications and prices, write 
to: Wenger Music Equipment Company, 
118 W. Rose St., Owatonna, Minn. 


READING EASEL 

Handy for desk or lap use, Endolane 
Reading Easel adjusts to three reading 
angles. Movable transparent pageholders 
free hands for writing, typing, etc. Made 
of tempered masonite, with piano type 
metal hinges, the Endolane folds flat. 
Felts protect desk surfaces. Write to: 
Endolane Enterprises, Dept. C, Antioch, 
Illinois. 


Faith and Freedom Keaders 


The basic reading series by Catholics for Catholics 


This popular series, Grades 1-8, offers readers unsur- 
passed in content, permeated with the teachings and 
spirit of the Church. Stories and poems center around 
the child’s social-religious life in his home, neighborhood, 
community, and nation. Lively illustrations invite and 
enhance pupil interest. Texts for grades 1-7 now in the 
New Edition. Literary Readers accompany the series. 
Excellent teaching aids are also available. 


Ginn and Company 


Home Office: BOSTON Sales Offices: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 6 


ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 PALO ALTO TORONTO 16 


Non- Catholic 


V. Rev. Francis C.SS.R. 
This article originally appeared in 3 installments, in the February, 
March and April, 1956 issues of The American Ecclesiastical Review. 
32 PAGES AND COVER 
Partial Contents: 
e Summer schools and kindergartens under non-Catholic auspices 
e Cooperation for the construction of non-Catholic churches 
e Publication and distribution of non-Catholic literature 
e@ Membership in the Y. M. C. A. 
e Physical cooperation 
e Moral cooperation 
Secretarial work 
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The Basic Art Course of Colleges and Schools Since Almost 10 Years 


In Filmstrips and Slide Sets: 


THE HISTORY OF WESTERN ART 


In black and white. 


Series I: Ancient Art. 


1. Babylonian and Assyrian Art. 
40 frames. 

2. Egyptian Art. Part 1: Architecture. 
40 frames. 

3. Egyptian Art. Part 2: Sculpture and 
Painting. 40° frames. 

4. Greek Art. Part 1: Pre-Classic. 
40 frames. 

5. Greek Art. Part 2: Classic and 
Hellenistic. 40 frames. 

6. Roman Art. 40 frames. 


Series 2: The History of Art From 
Constantine to About 1400. 


1. Early Christian, Byzantine and Migra- 


tion Art. 40 frames. 
2. Mosaics and Frescoes from the 4th 
to the 13th Centuries, 40 frames. 


3. Architecture and Sculpture of the 
Early Middle Ages. 40 frames. 


. Architecture and Sculpture of the 
Late Middle Ages. 40 frames. 
5. Illuminated Manuscripts. 40 frames. 
6. Painting of the Late Middle Ages. 
40 frames. 


Series 3: The History of Art From 
About 1400 to About 1800. 
1. Architecture of the Renaissance. 


40 frames. 


Edition A, single frame film strips: 


90 ea. $ 21.00 per series of six 


2. Sculpture of the Renaissance. 
40 frames. 

3. Painting of the Renaissance. 
40 frames. 

4. Architecture and Sculpture of the 
Baroque, 40 frames. 


5. Painting of the Baroque. 40 frames. 
6. Art of the Rococo. 40 frames. 


Series 4: The History of Art From 
About 1800 to the Present. 

1. Neo-Classicism. 33 frames 

. Romanticism. 31 frames. 

. Realism. 40 frames. 

. Impressionism. 34 frames. 

. Post-Impressionism, 30 frames. 

. The Art of the 20th Century. 

37 frames. 


Series 5: General Art Appreciation. 
1. The Cathedral of Notre Dame at 
Reims. 40 frames. 
2. The Cathedral of Notre Dame at 
Chartres. 40 frames. 
3. Architectural Styles. (Romanesque, 
Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque). 
60 frames. 
. The History of Costume from the Year 
1000 until 1900. 37 frames. 
. The Treasury of the Siphnians in 
Delphi. 51 frames. 
. Sports and Games in Ancient Olympia. 
46 frames. 


$ 95.00 per set of thirty 


Edition B, double frame filmstrips, for self-mounting as 2”x2” slides: 


$ 4.80 ea. 


Edition C, 2”x2” slides, glass-mounted: 
$19.50 per set 


Edition E, 2”x2” slides, cardboard-mounted: 
$ 80.00 per series of six 


$15.00 per set 


26.00 per series of six 


$115.00 per series of six 


$115.00 per set of thirty 


$525.00 for the thirty sets 


$360.00 for the thirty sets 


All filmstrips and slide sets are accompanied by extensive lecture notes. 


Please write for our complete catalogs on: History of Art, Geography, Botany. 


HERBERT E. BUDEK COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. BOX 416-C 


HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 


In answering advertisements please mention THE Review 


